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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cuapter XIII. 


” O bad news, I hope?” 
“ None, thanks.” 

It is at the breakfast table next morning that this question and 
answer are exchanged. They are the result of the wire which 
has just been handed to Lavinia, and which she continues looking 
at, long after she must have mastered its contents—so long that 
the hostess’s curiosity conquers her good breeding, and makes her 
take for granted sender and subject. 

“Does Mr. Rupert say by what train he and Sir George are 
returning ?” 

There is a pause, though slightly perceptible. 

“They cannot get back to-day; the papers were not ready for 
their signature, after all.” 

“The law’s delay! We all know something about that,” 
says Mr. Prince, looking up with a smile of elaborate sympathy 
from his porridge. ‘ Will legislation ever effect anything 
towards—— ?” 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” cries Mrs. Prince, 
cutting ruthlessly into her husband’s speculation. “Since there 
is nobody to go back to, what sense is there in your going back?” 

* * * * * 


“T have only one little hint to give you, dear,” says Mrs. Prince, 
escorting her visitor to the wounded man’s door, and in a tone 
tinged with apology; “but you know what an impracticable 
patient Féo is, and we must give in to sick people’s whims, as she 
was always impressing upon us about Captain Binning.” 

“Yes?” 


“Well, dear, it is too silly and exacting of her; but she com- 
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2 LAVINIA. 


plains that there were three quarters of an hour between your 
first and seeond visits to her yesterday, and forty-five minutes 
between your second and third.” 

“ Were there?” rather blankly. 

“Tf the same thing happens to-day, she threatens to get up 
and go and see for herself what’s happening. Dr. Roots tells her 
he will not answer for the consequences if she does; but she snaps 
her fingers at him. However,’ with reassurance, “my one 
confidence is in her colour!” 

* * 





* # * 


They meet without the elation of yesterday, their eyes shirking 
each other, and their hands taking for granted that contact is 
superfluous. Half a score of subjects had yesterday succeeded her 
refusal of his suggested gift; but the sting of that rebuff still 
inflames their memories. 

“This is an uncovenanted mercy!” he says, with a rather 
strained smile. ‘I was afraid that I had seen the last of 
you.” 

“T heard from my people, that they cannot get back to-day.” 

“So you stay here?” 

‘* Yes.” 

There is a lifelessness in the little dialogue, she expressing no 
regret, and he no gladness. When the eyes, dropped upon her 
work—she had no work yesterday—give him an opportunity of 
covert observation, he sees that her large eyelids look thickened 
as if with tears or watching. 

“The law is a very odd thing, isn’t it?” she says presently in 
a staccato key. 

“T have never had many dealings with it.” 

“It is the only vehicle to which civilisation has not given 
C-springs and india-rubber tires. It still jolts and lumbers along 
as it did three hundred years ago.” 

His look asks for an explanation of her forced yet commonplace 
analogy, and she goes on. 

‘In the matter of marriage settlements for instance, both sides 
may be perfectly at one as to the disposition of the money; and 
yet the law insists on finding flaws and making difficulties.” 

“T suppose it does,” 

“Some hitch of the kind is detaining my uncle and Rupert.” 

She cannot be more uncomfortably conscious that the explana- 
tion is superfluous and uncalled for, than is he that her trite 
reflections and unasked-for introduction of her financial affairs 
are the stairs by which she is climbing to some aimed-at goal. 
In ber next sentence she attains it, 
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“Talking of marriages reminds me——” Even when the door 
to which she has been looking is reached, it seems hard to open. 

“Yes?” 

“T have been thinking that I owe you an apology.” 

‘For what?” 

“ For the spirit in which I received a very kind suggestion you 
made.” 

“ What suggestion ?” 

It is needless to say that he knows as well as she what was the 
contemned overture; yet—for Love is by no means a kindly god 
—he cannot deny himself the lnxury of seeing her run up the 
red pennon of shame into her cheeks. But when he notes what 
uphill work it is to her to give the asked-for explanation, and 
how conscientiously she does it, his heart smites him with an 
acuteness that brings its own retribution. 

“To give me a wedding present.” 

“T was sorry that I had put you to the pain of refusing.” His 
tone is very gentle, and not in the least rancorous. 

“Do you know why I refused ?” 

“T had a twinge of my old misgivings.” 

For a moment—so complete is her innocence of the motive 
hinted at—she looks at sea. Then his meaning flashes painfully 
upon her. He supposes that from the causer of Bill’s death no 
member of Bill's family can bring him or herself to accept a gift. 

“Whatever your misgiving was, it was wrong,” she says, the 
eager desire to reassure him giving her a momentary glibness in 
conspicuous contrast to the lameness of her former speech. “ You 
could not possibly have guessed the real reason; it would have 
required a more than human intuition.” 

“ Are you going—are you able to tell it me?” 

“Yos, now.” She pauses a moment, as if to collect herself, and 
set her facts in order. ‘“I must explain to you,” she says, “ that 
my marriage is not like other marriages.” 

“T do not understand.” 

It would be better taste, as he feels, to allow her to tell her 
tale to its end, without remark; but she makes a slight halt, and 
the delay is unendurable. 

“T mean that it is no occasion for festivity or present-giving. 
I intended no slight to you; I only saw that you misunderstood.” 

This time he has himself better in hand, for no comment 
follows; but she, verifying by one snatched look the miserable 
mystification of his face, hurries out her next words. 

“Tt is the carrying out of a bargain made almost further back 
than memory can reach,” 
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“Do you mean——”—whether it be through the weakness of 
his body or the rebellion of his spirit, the words are spoken 
almost below his breath—“ that you have tied yourself for life 
by a childish promise to another child?” 

She draws up head and neck in a way that he feels to convey & 
dignified reproof. 

“There is no question of tying. I am doing it absolutely 
of my own free will. All my life I have known that for me 
there was to be no other man than Rupert; and all his life he 
has known that for him there was to be no other woman 
than me!” 

If any incredulity born of experience or observation invades 
the soul of Rupert’s brother man at this large assertion, no sign 
of it appears. He only waits blankly. 

“T am up to my neck in debt to them—to both of them!” 
goes on the poor girl, losing something of her collectedness, and 
torn between the knowledge that wisdom bids her leave the 
picture of her past and future without further touches; and the 
impossibility of not making it clear to her pale hearer, that love 
—lover-love—has no part in the scheme of her existence. “I 
am up to my neck in debt to them, and this is the first instalment 
I have ever been able to pay!” 

“T see.” 

She sighs, and throws out her arms as if tossing away some- 
thing irksome. 

“ Now let us talk of something else.” 

But a topic, thus ordered up, comes with a limp; and they get 
lamely enough through the next hour ; the bulletins to Féodorovna 
are delivered with a punctuality unknown on happier yesterday. 
It is only gradually that comfort and fluency return to them, the 
knowledge of the one subject which has to be skirted round 
making all others seem dangerous. The war-map hung at the 
foot of the bed proves their best ally. In moving its pins and 
flags, and making out, with the nearest approach to accuracy, the 
scene of Captain Greene’s exploit, they grow almost easy and 
almost garrulous. 

“What have you been talking about?” is the first question 
put by Miss Prince on the next scrupulously paid visit of report 
made by the amateur nurse. 

Féodorovna has managed to fidget her temperature up to a 
higher point than yesterday’s, and the orange of her face is 

atched with the flushings of fever. 

“ About the war.” 

“What about the war?” 
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“T have been moving the pins and flags on the war-map, in 
accordance with to-day’s news.” 

“You ought not to let him mention the war.” 

“TI think it would be worse harm to forbid him. He would 
only brood the more over Oaptain Greene’s wounds.” 

“You seem to be much better informed on the subject than 
I am ”—very fretfully. ‘“ What else have you talked about?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“I hope you have not told him that my temperature has 


“ Of course.” 

It is with the weight of this falsehood upon her soul that 
Lavinia returns to her charge. It does not sit very heavily, and 
is probably not a falsehood at all, since all the inquiries in 
question have, no doubt, been addressed to Nurse Blandy or 
Mrs. Prince, before her own appearance on the scene. And 
whether because a little of the former awkwardness makes him 
glad of a topio ready to his hand, or that his conscience smites 
him with an earlier negligence, he really does put the orthodox 
query this time. 

“ Well, how is she?” 

Lavinia shakes her head. “Poor thing! I am afraid her 
overhaste to be well will very much retard her cure. You had 
better take warning by her!” 

There is a pretty admonishment in her voice, and in the face, 
which is gentled beyond its never ungentle wont by a diminution 
of colour. He rolls his head about on the pillow. 

“Am I in such overhaste to be well? Or do I only pretend 
it?” 

“TI do not think you are a very good hand at pretending,” she 
answers, With a flickering smile. 
* * * * * 

And now the day is done. Has some new Joshua issued 
® contrary command to that which the first one sent over the 
wrecked Syrian town, and bid the sun double his speed to the 
west ? 

“Sleep well,” Lavinia says. 

At his request, and by the condescension of Nurse Blandy, she 
has gone in to bid him good-night at her own bedtime, and long 
after her services have been dispensed with. The electric light 
is out, and the moonlight, for whose continued admission during 
another few minutes he has begged, sleeps in faintly glorious 
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6 LAVINIA. 


bars and islands on the bed. Long and ghostly he lies there, 
and ghostly she leans over him. The pallid interrupted light— 
80 interrupted that in a second either of them can withdraw from 
it under the shield of darkness—gives them a confidence and 
expansiveness unknown throughout the day. They feel some- 
thing of the freedom of two innocently tender spirits freed from 
the shams and prohibitions of the flesh. 

“Sleep well!” 

She is stooping over him to enable her to see him, and one 
hand lies on the turned over sheet. It looks so unearthly that 
he must think there is no contravention of rules made for the 
material and the real in carrying it to his ghostly lips. But the 
unspiritual contact, novel and most sweet, effectually breaks 
through the ethereal figment. 

“ Do not wish me ‘sleep’; wish me a blessed lying dream.” 

* * * * 2 

How deep is Lavinia’s thankfulness that Miss Prince’s ignorance 
of this irregular interview saves her from the awful necessity 
of at once accounting for and relating it. She reaches her own 
room, trembling and unstrung. So complete has been her fidelity 
to Rupert, unconscious of the unusual in its absoluteness, that 
no man has ever before kissed even her hand, the hand which 
is so often a wicket-gate leading to the palace of the lips. By 
the electric light she looks at her right hand—it was the right— 
which has been desecrated, is it? or for ever ennobled ?—her 
practical, capable right hand, beautiful in shapely strength; and 
her first feeling is one of regret that it is not more satin-soft, 
more smoothly worthy of his lips. Shame that at such a crisis— 
for to her inexperience it seems one—so unworthy an impulse 
should predominate, burns hotly. But, all the same, the regret 
holds its own, and keeps its original start. 

The “dazzled morning moon” and the uprising sun find her 
still a watcher. 

“T have lost a whole night’s sleep because a sick man kissed 
my hand out of gratitude,” she says to herself, when her eyes at 
length close upon the already roseing clouds. “ That is sensible!” 

Waking brings with it a healthier view of the episode that 
had cost her such a vigil—brings an effort to deride herself for 
attaching so much importance to what was doubtless a very 
commonplace form of acknowledgment. Her yesterday’s explana- 
tion returns with a certain power of soothing upon her conscience. 
It showed more than doubtful taste in her to volunteer it; but, 
at all events, he now knows that her marriage with Rupert is an 
unalterable certainty, and that lover-love has no part init. Why 
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it should be unendurable to leave an acquaintance of a fortnight’s 
standing under the belief that she is influenced by the ordinary 
motives, she omits to ask herself. But it is with a brave face 
of open friendliness that she presents herself at his bedside, and 
he asks himself by what juggle it had seemed to him that last 
night her spirit had kissed his in the moonlight. 

In the afternoon she returns to Campion Place, bidding her 
patient good-bye with staid kindness, but making no mention 
of a possible return. She is on the doorstep, with a bright face 
to welcome back “ her men.” 

The young horse, which Sir George is driving, shies badly 
at barking Geist, with a foolish pretence of not recognising him 
as his own family dog; and Lavinia would give anything that 
her eyes had not flown suspiciously to Rupert, to note whether 
his hand is nervously gripping the side of the dog-cart. 

It is fortunate for her that both her travellers are too much 
occupied with their own misadventures to ask her many questions 
about the disposition of her time. The trip has been neither 
satisfactory nor final. An entry in a baptismal registry is not 
to be found, and a second, if not a third visit to the lawyers 
will probably be necessary. Two dull evenings have been passed 
at a hotel, as Sir George, with his usual ingenuity in making 
life as disagreeable to himself as he can, has morosely refused 
to spend them at any place of entertainment; and Rupert— 
as seems a matter of course to them all—has forgone his own 
friends and pastimes to keep him company. 

The only bright spots in their history appear to be that 
Rupert, who to his other graces adds a connoisseurship in old 
silver, has picked up a George III. Loving-cup at a shop in the 
Strand for an old song; and that Sir George has met with some 
patterns of wall-paper that please him for two rooms which have 
not been used of late years, and in whose doing-up he takes an 
interest in striking contrast to his usually absolute indifference 
to the internal details of his household. 

“They would make a nursery look nice and bright,” he says, 
displaying them to his niece, and speaking with that uncom- 
promising outspeaking of his hopes, which has often before 
inflamed her cheeks. 

It is with an inward convulsion of dismay that she realises 
how enormously her repulsion for the topic, thus introduced with 
Saxon simplicity, has grown since it was last broached toher. Yet 
she must get used to it. She has never hitherto flinched from the 
necessary and the actual. There will be, in all human probability, 
a nursery; there will be children; and they will be hers—theirs. 
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“Yes, very bright and pretty.” 

He looks at her with a touch of solicitude, though without a 
grain of suspicion. 

“Have you got a cold? I always tell you that you go too 
thinly clad.” 

“No, thanks; not in the least. Why do you think so?” 

“Your voice sounded hoarse, as if your tonsils were relaxed,” 

But Lavinia’s tonsils are all right. 


Cuapter XIV, 
“a céTE DU BONHEUR.” 


“ Aut these things are against me!” 

Seven days are gone since Lavinia was called upon to exult 
over the nursery hangings, and there is no exultation, even 
feigned, in the tone with which she quotes to herself the words 
of Jacob, running over in her head what “ these things” are. It 
is “against her” that the search for the missing baptismal entry, 
now complicated by doubt as to the whereabouts of the register 
in which it was made, has motived another absence on the part of 
her bridegroom and uncle. It is against her that this fact has 
come to Mrs. Prince’s ears, and has brought a hailstorm of invita- 
tions, entreaties, and reproaches about Miss Oarew’s head. It 
is against her that Féodorovna, having with a headstrong 
insanity, even stronger than her vanity, insisted on visiting 
Binning, has succeeded in improving upon her original malady 
by an attack of pneumonia, and brought herself to death’s door. 

As she unquietly paces the garden at Campion Place, waiting 
for the Princes’ victoria to convey her to the Chestnuts, Lavinia, 
dolefully probing her conscience, asks it which of the causes that 
have added their weight to each other till their momentum has 
grown irresistible, can be, in any common fairness, laid at her 
door; and she can detect no unjust bias in her own favour in the 
“not one” that answers her inward inquisition. 

On the elms’ little leaves in the giant espaliered hedge that 
parts her from the churchyard is the glisten of that sunshine that 
has just been luring them into life; on the dazzling emerald 
grass “nice-eyed” wagtails are walking with balanced tails at 
the foot of the old grey wall which, on the left side of the demesne, 
drops down a matter of ten feet to the croquet lawn below. She, 
looking absently over, can see the large-flowered periwinkle 
staring up at her, and the heaven-shaming blue of the forget-me- 
not fringe. The sight of the latter blossoms_causes her a twinge 
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of discomfort. She had worn a little bunch of them in her white 
coat, and at his leave-taking, a quarter of an hour ago, Rupert 
had deliberately unpinned and annexed them. Oould he have 
intended any rebuke or admonishment by an action unlike him in 
its something of cool ownership? Yet there was certainly nothing 
of overweening confidence or masterdom in the words with which 
he had answered her at the moment, sincerely meant and felt— 

“This is really too bad.” 

“Has absence made the heart grow fonder?” he asks, with a 
light lip-raillery, which the restrained yet legible wistfulness of 
his eyes contradicts. ‘“ When I see a wave of hatred coming on 
I shall know what remedy to apply.” 

She has taught him to be sparing of endearments. Yet even 
he must expect some trifling kindness at parting. It weighs upon 
her conscience after he; is gone that she had deftly chosen a 
moment when the butler was passing through the hall to bid him 
her final good-bye. 

“ All these things are against me!” 

Yet even while she repeats the Biblical phrase aloud, to give it 
greater solidity, a sense of her own hypocrisy comes hotly home 
to her. 

All these things are against her. But is there nothing for her 
too? Isn’t the May month for her? and the temporary freedom 
assured to her fifteen minutes ago? and her own heart, caper- 
ing and curvetting, under all its pack-load of scruples and 
compunctions ? 

“For” and “against.” In what a double and contradictory 
sense is she using both prepositions! She jpulls herself up 
muddled and uneasy, yet helped out of her puzzle by the delicious 
egotistical noise a thrush is making on a bough near by, insisting 
on telling all passers-by, at the top of his voice, how well his suit 
has thriven. A phrase out of one of Keats’ Letters recurs to her 
apropos of a like feathered Anacreon— 

“That thrush is a fine fellow. I hope he has made a good 
choice this year.” 

Happy thrush, to be in a position to make a choice! Daily, or 
almost daily, as have been Lavinia’s visits to the wounded man, 
she never fails before each one to feel afresh the same almost sick 
excitement as to the precise method of their meeting. To a not 
very observant onlooker there would not seem to be much variety 
in their salutations, but to her now practised eye and ear, there 
lies an infinite range of gradations between the clouded gladness 
of his mute, yet how legible, “It is very good of your owner to 
lend you to me for yet another hour!” and the equally mute 
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uncalculating exultation that knows no to-morrow of “ You are 
here!” 

To-day she might have spared herself the daily fever of her 
speculation, since their meeting is to fall out in quite a new 
manner, and under safe conditions of large chaperonage. Captain 
Binning is no longer either in bed or in the room which has been 
the scene of their whole acquaintance. He has been moved 
several hours ago into the adjoining room, and now lies on a sofa 
drawn up to the window. He isstill pillow-backed and more than 
semi-recumbent; but he is “up” and the first step has been taken 
towards the fulfilment of Dr. Roots’ promise. 

Lavinia’s heart first bounds and then drops stone-like at the 
sight. Thank God, he has reached the first milestone on the 
high-road to health and vigour. How many more will take him 
beyond her ken? No man can fight the enemies of his country 
in bandages and a nightingale, but from grey flannel to khaki is 
but a step! Captain Binning is, as one glance at the mise en 
scene informs her, giving a house-warming in honour of his con- 
valescence. The prudence of the step may be doubted, but that 
it is being enjoyed by guests and host is indubitable. 

In compliance with his request, backed by their own much 
urgency, the rector’s wife has brought her young family to be 
presented to the first live hero they have ever seen, and all have 
arrived laden with the objects that seem to them most likely to 
support his spirits. With their usual eager kind-heartedness, 
they have stripped their walls and dressing-tables of the photo- 
graphs of the adored generals, and disposed them for exhibition, 
within easy reach of Captain Binning’s eye and hand. Phillida 
has brought the new poodle, who wears the portraits of as many 
military men as can be induced to stick there in midget size, in 
his hair,and Daphne introduces a female dove, in whom the friends 
of General Pole-Carew would be surprised to recognise that son 
of Mars. Mrs. Darcy sits by the sofa-side, putting in an 
observation when she has the chance, but, with her usual wise 
easy-goingness, not attempting to arrest the flow of enraptured 
questions which she knows that a word or a sign from her can at 
once check, and which evokes such amused answers as cannot be 
produced by the weary or the overdone. 

At the moment of Lavinia’s entry two inquiries are shooting 
from as many eager mouths at her patient, “Have you kept the 
bullet ?” and “ How often have you spoken to Bobs?” Half a 
dozen sparkling eyes await the answer; since though Christopher 
has returned to school, little Serena is here, and staring with the 
rest. Surprise that one who has hitherto been so obligingly ready 
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with his responses should now remain silent and look oddly over 
the tops of their hats instead of answering, makes them turn 
their own necks to discover the cause, and in the next moment 
they are surrounding Miss Carew, and liberally sharing their 
delightful gains in knowledge with her. 

“Oh, Lavy! Did you know that Captain Binning has the 
same Christian name as Bobs?” 

Lavinia did know it, as well as a good many other facts about 
the object of the children’s interest, which he is less likely to have 
imparted to them; but she is spared the necessity of owning it 
by Captain Binning, who puts in, with a laugh whose altered 
quality puzzles the keen-eared young people— 

“Tt is so far down in my long string that it scarcely counts.” 

“Captain Binning has three Christian names,” explains Daphne, 
in kind elucidation ; and Phillida hastens to strike in glibly, before 
her sister can anticipate her— 

“ Edward Carruthers Frederick Binning.” 

“Two too many,” says the owner of the names, laughing again. 
But, as the children remark to their mother, in the waggonette 
on their homeward road, claiming her confirmation of the fact, 
there is still something odd about him. 

She shuts their mouths unexpectedly. “It was his civil way 
of letting you know that he was tired! You know that with 
strangers and invalids a little of you goes a long way.” 

The explanation is not flattering, but is received without 
offence. 

The Rectory adieux to the newly-found hero are made much 
earlier than his votaries think at all necessary or desirable. 
But though, a few moments before Lavinia’s entry, he had stoutly 
denied the accusation of fatigue and the offer of departure, a 
quarter of an hour later he tamely acquiesces in both. 

“You will come again soon, and bring the Siege Train,” he 
says at parting, and with something that might be compunctious 
in his tone, to the disappointed children; “and I'll tell you all 
I know about Bobs. I do not think it is nearly as much as you 
know yourselves,” he adds laughing. 

He shakes hands with Phillida and Daphne, and kisses Serena 
and the poodle—the latter by request—and they are gone. 

Strong emotion is often the unexpected parent of platitude. 
It is the mind at ease that has leisure to sharpen the epigram 
and fire the bon mot, and nothing can be more banal than the 
short phrases exchanged between the young pair whom the 
departure of the Darcys has left quivering and tingling with a 
sense of each other’s proximity. 
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“What capital children!” 

“Yes, aren’t they?” 

“ And she, the mother, is one of the best, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

A pause. 

Lavinia can go no farther than this bald assent in praise of 
her chosen friend, for the oppression of shyness that crushes and 
gags her. It is of this metamorphosed, dressed, transformed 
man, passing 60 visibly out of the province of the nurse, despite 
his crutches and his pallor, that she feels a timidity none the 
less overmastering for her knowledge of its senselessness. That 
he sees it, the uncertainty of the tone which utters what sounds 
like a reproach sufficiently proves. 

“Why were you so unwilling to own that you knew my 
Christian names? It was not a very compromising admission.” 

“Not very,” she answers with a wavering laugh; “ but to-day I 
feel as if I must sit up, and ‘make strange’ with you. The person 
I knew lay meekly flat on his back, and did not dare to call his 
soul his own; when he sits up and gives a party, I realise that 
my jurisdiction has ended.” 

“ Has it?” 

The question is followed by a silence so full of electricity that 
both feel the necessity of running up o lightning conductor. 
Both begin a sentence at the same moment, and each breaks it 
off on realising the other’s intention. Each begs the other to 
continue the interrupted phrase, and each asseverates that it 
was not worth ending. It is Binning who is finally persuaded 
to reissue from his mint the coin whose valuelessness he has 
spent so much breath in asserting. 

“I was only going to say that if I have already become such 
a bogey—so unrecognisable—when once I am on my legs again, 
I shall have to be formally reintroduced to you.” 

“It will not be worth while.” Even as she makes it Lavinia 
realises the folly of her speech, opening up, as it does, the 
subject of their fast-approaching separation ; but before her forces 
can come up to relieve it, the traitor within her has rushed 
the position, and once again the electric current runs perilously 
strong. 

e * * * . 

As the young Darcys have always been taught to say what 
they mean, and mean what they say, they credit their acquaint- 
ance with a like simplicity and veracity; and, having been 
invited by Captain Binning to come again soon, and bring the 
Siege Train, see no reason why they should not repeat their visit 








in compliance with a request, whose sincerity it never occurs to 
them to doubt, with the least possible delay. Thanks to the drag 
placed upon their ardour by a discreeter parent, a decent interval 
of three or four days is allowed to elapse before they reappear 
in triumph, equipped with all the munitions of war. 

“You will find him in the garden,” Mrs. Prince says to her 
young visitors, waving her en tout cas in the direction indicated— 
“there among those lilacs. He is out for the first time in a 
wheeled chair—quite an event for him, poor lad!” Then, as they 
fly off in eager obedience to the direction given, she adds, sotto voce 
to Mrs Darcy, “If you could give them—Binning and Lavinia, 
I mean—a hint to stay within range of Féo’s windows. She likes 
to be able to watch them.” 

But the rector’s wife must have forgotten to fulfil the delicate 
commission entrusted to her, since when, an hour later, Mrs. 
Prince joins the party, ostensibly to see on her own account how 
they are getting on, but in reality irefully despatched by her 
daughter to investigate the causes of their being completely 
out of sight, she finds them all grouped in a fragant close of 
blossoming shrubs round the wheeled chair, whence Binning is 
conducting the Relief of Ladysmith. That the carrying out of 
that operation has reduced all the forces engaged—male and 
female, grown up people and children—to the same level of 
excited juvenility, is proved by the fact that, at the moment of 
Mrs. Prince’s advent, Captain Binning and Miss Oarew are con- 
testing, with raised voices and heightened colours, the possession 
of the one cannon that shoots silver bonbons. For the moment 
they have entirely lost sight of their own dangerously tender 
relations to each other, and are disputing in real anger about the 
possession of a ridioulous toy. 

“You have come just in time to prevent manslaughter,” says 
Mrs. Darcy, rising from her knees with a humorously shamefaced 
air. ‘“ We had to shelter here from the wind,” she adds in rather 
guilty explanation. “I think we are going to have another cold 
snap.” 

Either the “cold snap” alluded to, or one brought by Mrs. 
Prince herself, presently disperses the party, and the Darcys 
retreat with such precipitation as to leave the object of strife 
behind them on the grass, 

Lavinia picks it up and eyes it unseeingly, conscious only that 
the voluble chaperonage of the last hour is withdrawn, and that 
in the green privacy of their lilac-scented bower nothing is left 
to protect them from each other. It will be for only a minute 
or two that the delicious awkwardness of their first téte-d-tée 
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amid the glad May greenness of trees, and the erotic suggestions 
of wedded blackbirds will last—only till the servant who drew the 
chair to its present harbour can be recalled and instructed to 
drag it up and down along the broad terrace walk between the 
sundial and the fountain, in the bald publicity of all the house’s 
front windows, and within range of the still bedded Féodorovna’s 
eye. 

“T withdraw my claim,” Binning says magnanimously, with 
a half laugh. 

“So do I!” rejoins she, relieved. 

“Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it!” 

“And to think that we should have been within an inch of a 
serious quarrel over such an object!” she cries, tossing the gem 
of the Rectory Siege Train disdainfully away. ‘Our first 
quarrel!” 

At that—the phrase seeming ill pitched on and suggestive, 
both lapsed into awkwardness, out of which, and also out of their 
bird-haunted brake, a footman presently expels them, lugging 
the one and compelling the other, since she is still on duty, into 
the stare of the afternoon sun on the shadeless terrace, which, or 
Mrs. Darcy’s “cold snap,” soon tires the invalid so much that he 
asks to be taken indoors. 

He revives before long, however, when comfortably extended 
on his sofa, and removed from the heady influences of the lilac 
perfume and the black-birds’ song—three amorous cocks appar- 
ently courting one hen—he and his companion have settled down 
into the at all events surface peacefulness of their normal relations 
of nurse and patient. She has proposed reading aloud to him, 
and, though he has not accepted the offer with much eagerness, 
being no great bookman, and, like most men, disliking having 
his reading done for him, she persists, contrary to her usual 
gentle habit of following his every suggestion, and guessing every 
unuttered wish. After all, the mancouvre has its advantages, 
and he lies resigned, exploring the chart of her dear face, and 
making several new and delightful little discoveries. 

An interruption soon occurs in the shape of a letter for Lavinia 
—arrived by the afternoon post, overlooked in passing through 
the hall, and now brought her by a servant. Her colour changes 
as she recognises the handwriting. There must be something 
very wrong in her “State of Denmark,” as she has time to realise 
in a flash of compunction, for her to feel as she does, that there is 
an indecency in her reading a letter from Rupert under Binning’s 
eyes. Yet she must read it at once, too, since the fact of his 
writing implies something unusual, as he and his father are to 
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return to-morrow morning, and she has never encouraged nor 
he permitted himself love-letters written only for love's sake. 
Asking leave of her companion, formally yet with hurried 
uneasiness, she opens and reads the missive, seen at the first 
glance to be unaccountably long. The man, to put her at ease 
and make her feel free from observation, picks up the dropped 
volume; but over its top, or through its boards—since such little 
miracles are of easy performance to that most bogus of blind 
beggars, god Eros—he sees that, whatever her news may be, it 
is of an oversetting nature. 

“They are not coming home to-morrow.” 

This cannot be what has upset her. There must be some- 
thing more. 

“Has the baptismal register not turned up yet?” 

‘Yes, it was found on Thursday in St. Mary Abbotts,” 

He must wait her time. 

“My uncle is laid up ill in London.” 

“Gout?” 

“Yes; but not simple gout. He felt an attack coming on, and 
dosed himself with the very strong remedies which the doctor has 
always forbidden him; got a chill on the top of that; and now 
he has driven it in.” 

“ And has sent for you to nurse him?” 

“No; he will not hear of it.” 

She shuts herself up into her letter, and he gets nothing more 
out of her for a while. She has even moved quite away from him 
to a distant window; still with that odd sense of immodesty in 
reading it while his eyes are upon her. 

“TI know what your impulse will be,” Rupert writes ; “but you 
must resist it, It is not a fagon de parler; but he would be 
seriously annoyed by your coming up. It seems difficult to 
believe it, knowing as we have done all our lives his absolute 
carelessness about money; but it is, nevertheless, true that of 
late his one idea has been to screw and pinch in every possible 
way for——” 

The “for” is carefully erased; and the object of Sir George’s 
parsimonies left unstated; but had it been printed on a poster in 
letters six feet high, Lavinia could not have read more clearly 
that it is for those terrible unescapable younger children of hers 
that Sir George is lopping his luxuries. 

“The thought that your presence would swell the bill at this 
‘d——d pot-house’ as he calls it, would do more to retard his 
cure than even your ministrations could counteract; so stay 
where you are, and look after Binning, to whom please give my 
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love. You know that among the many feminine graces for which 
you despise me, the gift of nursing is not the least!” 

Then follows a postscript: “The poor old fellow caught his 
chill walking with me through yesterday’s storm, to save the 
expense of a cab or bus to a jeweller’s in the City, about an 
enamelled girdle he is having made for you; and which I have 
been helping him to design. Now that it is too late, he is 
unnaturally good and obedient—a state of things I hope to 
maintain by encouraging the terror under which he labours of 
not being well by the 28th.” 

Such was certainly not Rupert Campion’s intention in writing 
this letter, yet the impression derived from it by his fiancée is 
that never were s0 many unpleasant facts and suggestions 
crowded into four sides of a sheet of note-paper. Her uncle is 
seriously ill, and she is not to be allowed to go to him because he 
is saving all his money for her and Rupert’s younger children. 
He has contracted his illness in the quest of an expensive orna- 
ment for her, which will add one more link to the enormous 
chain of obligations which is tying up her liberty with ever 
tighter and tighter knots. Rupert has given an added proof of 
his hopelessly unmanly tastes by designing the jewel. In a 
dreadful flash of prophetic insight, she sees him, in the terrible 
matter-of-fact freedom of married life, sitting with his arm round 
her waist, and quoting Waller— 


“That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind.” 


He has sent his “love” with school-girl effusiveness to Binning; 
and, last and worst offence, he has alluded to the 28th! 

For some moments the girl stands looking vaguely out at the 
rhododendron belts and azalea beds, the lawns and parterres, with 
a horrible feeling of hatred and physical nausea towards the man 
with whom she is to pass her life. Then the horror is transferred 
to herself, and strong reaction follows. She thrusts the letter into 
her pocket, goes back to her former seat, and picks up the book. 
Her action seems to forbid question or intrusion. But in a 
moment or two she lays down the volume, and makes her expia- 
tion. It does not look like one at first. 

“Do not you think that complete unselfishness is the highest 
as well as the rarest quality that a man can possess?” 

He is so much taken aback by the triteness and apparent 
irrelevance of the question, that she is able to enlarge uninter- 
rupted upon her dog’s-eared theme. 

“I mean do not you think that it is to be set far above 
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generosity, or endurance, or courage, or any of that sort of showy 
virtues ?” 


“ Are they showy?” 

“They get a great deal more kudos, at any rate!” she retorts, 
with a heat he does not understand. “Do you not agree with 
me?” 

“Ido not think I ever thought about it,” he answers bluntly. 
“Tf I had, I should have taken for granted that unselfishness 
included all the others.” 

“How?” 

“Well, take pluck for instance. If a man were perfectly 
unselfish, he would never cast a thought to his own skin.” 

“TI do not at all agree with you,” rejoins she, almost rudely. 
“There is no relation whatever between them: the one is the 
loftiest of moral qualities; the other is purely physical, a mere 
matter of nerves and muscles, and beef and beer.” 

He lies looking at her in puzzled pain, jaded with the effort to 
follow the windings of her inexplicable mood. 

“You will wonder what is the motive of this flat tirade,” she 
says with a laugh that has neither mirth nor music in it. “I 
must explain that I have had one more proof that Rupert is the 
most selfless being God ever created.” 

Binning takes the wind out of her sails. “He gave me that 
impression ;” and the only net result of the expiation is to put 
them both out of spirits and temper for the rest of the evening. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Stone of Destiny. 


“"S naomh Innis-aillidh ’s gradhaich cuimhne 
Mu’n Liath Fhathail dionaichte ’na h-uir.” 


Durine recent wanderings in the Highlands of Scotland, in search 
of folk-lore and tradition, we came across a fragment of story 
which seemed to be of interest, and, so far as I could discover, 
unknown alike to the historian and the archeologist. 

Moreover it concerns the history of a certain possession of the 
British crown which, after sixty-five years of disuse, has again 
become an object of interest to all English-speaking people—the 
Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey. 

My little pebble, picked up on the wreck-strewn shore of Time, 
was no more than the discovery that in the remote Cistercian 
convent of Innishail—an islet in Loch Awe not far from the 
ancient kingdom of Beregonium in Argyleshire, now and then 
visited by some archeologist straying from the beaten track, 
interesting for its natural beauty, its ruined nunnery, and ancient 
burying ground—there is a well-preserved tradition that it was 
at one time the resting-place of the Scottish Stone of Destiny, 
’ the Liath Fhathail, alleged to be now enclosed in the seat of the 
Coronation Chair. It is said that during the stormy times of the 
struggle between the Picts and Scots which led to the removal of 
the seat of government from Dunstaffnage to Scone, it was deemed 
prudent by the Scots to remove this most treasured talisman, 
about which centred the fortunes of Scotland, from their chief 
stronghold in Dunstaffnage to the care of the Cistercian nuns in 
Innishail ; where, alike from their isolated position, their secluded 
life and the veneration in which they were held, it seemed 
impossible that even the tide of war or the covetous superstition 

the enemy could endanger its safety. Here it remained until 
the final victory of the Scots, when the stone was taken to Scone, 
and Kenneth Macalpin was thereon crowned king. 
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Probably the first instinct of the humblest discoverer is to 
ascertain whether his treasure is really his own, or whether he 
has already been forestalled, and the instinct is the same whether 
we have only found what seems a new variety of a common flower 
or have unearthed an unknown papyrus at Asiout. Not Mr. 
Marconi, Dr. Muirhead, or Professor Oliver Lodge can feel more 
anxiety for the proprietorship of each detail of their respective 
investigations into the possibilities of wireless telegraphy, than 
does the ardent folk-lorist over any fragment of entirely useless 
information picked up from a time-worn wreck of humanity, in 
“a bit crack ben the hoose” in some obscure village of the 
Western Highlands. 

Mr. Justin M’Carthy’s ‘History of our own Times’ com- 
memorates the coronation as the occasion when the English 
people cheered the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult on the 
same day. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘Story of Her Majesty’s Reign’ 
refers the curious as to the ceremonial of the coronation to Barney 
Maguire’s relation in ‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ The account 
given in Stanley’s ‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ is one 
which later antiquaries dismiss with contempt. Green, who for 
most of us has revolutionised the ‘ History of the English People,’ 
devotes less than half-a-dozen lines to the Stone of Destiny, lines 
remarkable only as showing how very imperfectly the author 
remembered the Bible story of the vision of Beth-el, when, says 
he, the stone was (according to legend) “the pillow of Jacob, 
as angels ascended and descended upon him.” The original 
historian gives us the tradition in few words. 


“ And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and went toward Haran. And 
he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, because the 
sun was set; and he took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. And he dreamed, and behold 
a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: and 
behold the angels of God ascending and descending on it. And, behold, 
the Lord stodd above it, and said, ‘Iam the Lord God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon thon liest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed.’ ... And Jacob rose up early in the morning, 
and took the stone that he had put for his pillows, and set it up for a 
pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And he called the name of that 
place Beth-el.” 


To this, the first chapter in the history of the Stone of Destiny, 
even folk-lore has not sought toadd. For the sake of the juxta- 
position of ideas, that of associating the stone with the continuity 
of possession, rather than from any immediate historical sequence 
—for in truth the Latin language did not come into vogue for 
another thousand years or so—we may here mention that when 
02 
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we next meet with any definite account of the stone, we find it 
engraved with the following legend: 


“ Ni fallat fatum Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem,” 


which Bellenden (1531) thus translates 


“The Scottis sall brwke that realm as native ground 
Geif weirdis faill nocht, quhairever this chair is found.” 


To return to the story of Jacob. It will be remembered that 
after the incident of the vision he went to live with his Uncle 
Laban, married, had a family of twelve sons, returned to his 
father’s house at Mamre—stopping at Beth-el (where the stone 
had been set up) on the way, and finally was driven by famine to 
Egypt, taking with him his sons and their flocks, and their herds 
and all that they had, in the waggons which Pharaoh sent for the 
purpose. “All that they had” would, in those days of simplicity 
of life, naturally include especially any of those treasured heir- 
looms which a people, convinced of their place in the history of 
the world, would naturally regard with reverence and respect ; 
and why not Jacob’s pillow if, as was likely, they had brought it 
away from Beth-el? Then Jacob died, and Joseph died, and 
another king arose that knew not Joseph, and the Hebrews were 
enslaved and persecuted ; and then, “ when the tale of bricks was 
doubled, Moses came.” 

Now Moses, as we all know, had been brought up by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and formed a connecting link between the Court and 
the Hebrews, so that she and those who thought with her would 
be familiar with all the traditions and beliefs of the people who, 
for the crime of being shepherds, were an abomination to the 
Egyptians; and what more natural than that, in those troublous 
times, Moses, whom they came to regard as their potential 
deliverer, should deposit with her for safety any national posses- 
sions which the Hebrews regarded with peculiar reverence ? 

It will be remembered that, notwithstanding the circumstances 
of haste.and secrecy and distress under which the Hebrews mado 
their final escape from Egypt, their reverence for tradition, for 
ancestry, and for the past, was such that, in accordance with a 
promise made to Joseph on his death-bed about a century and a 
half earlier, they carried with them the embalmed remains of the 
founder of their Egyptian colony. Whether from the next 
episode in the story, which is merely traditional and has no 
Biblical sanction, we are to suppose that they also took with 
them the Stone of Destiny, or whether it were left in the care of 
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the daughter of Pharaoh is not clear, but at all events the 
next chapter of the story, subject to certain variants, is as 
follows. 

Somewhere about the time of the Exodus a certain Gathelus 
(or Gadelus, also written Gethalus and Gaythelus) a son either 
of the Athenian Cecrops, or the Argive Neolus, went to Egypt 
and married a daughter of Pharaoh (presumably the daughter 
who had befriended Moses), and whose name was Scota. Accord- 
ing to Boece (circa 1527) after the destruction of the Egyptian 
Army in the Red Sea, he fled with her by way of the Mediter- 
ranean, bearing the sacred stone. When they arrived at Galicia, 
which is the north-west angle of the peninsula of Spain, he 
founded a kingdom at Brigantium, now Compostella, and here he 
reigned “in the marble chair”; and henceforth, wherever this 
chair was found it portended kingdom to the Scots. 

A descendant of Gathelus, named Simon Brec, brought the 
chair from Spain to Ireland, deposited it in Tara’s halls and in 
it was crowned King of Ireland. Known thenceforward by the 
Gaelic name of Liath Fhathail, the Grey Stone Pillow, it became 
the coronation stone of the kings of Leinster, said to give out 
a sound when the true king stood upon it. According to another 
variant it was taken to Munster and jealously guarded in Cashel 
Cathedral. 

It will be observed that the stone, apparently not very large, 
as it was one of several upon which Jacob pillowed his head, 
= early in its subsequent history attains the dignity of a 
“ chair.” 

A descendant of Simon Brec, or Breac, one Fergus, the first 
king of the Scots in Scotland, carried the chair from Ireland to 
Argyll, where he built a town called Beregonium (close by the 
well-known Oban), in which the chair was placed, and from which 
forty kings of Scotland distributed justice, or at all events 
government. The eleventh of the line however, one Evenus, built 
another town called Evonium, now Dunstaffnage—familiar to every 
Highland tourist—to which the stone was removed and where 
the remaining twenty-nine were all crowned and buried. 

The last of the forty was succeeded by his nephew Fergus Mac- 
Erc, who built the church in Iona (otherwise attributed to 
Columba, 565) which became the royal sepulchre till the time of 
Kenneth Macalpin (c. 834) who defeated the Picts, slew their 
king, united them and the Scots under one sceptre, and removed 
the seat of Government—that is, the Chair of Destiny—from 
Iona to Scone in Perthshire, the alleged site of his principal 
victory. The verse already quoted, associating the destiny of the 
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Scots with the presence of the stone, is by some attributed to this 
date. 

Thus is the story of the second chapter of the history of the 
Stone of Destiny told by Hector Boece, a story with which, says 
Professor Skene, “modern criticism has hardly ventured to 
meddle, and which modern scepticism has not cared to question.” 

The earlier but less complete narrative of Fordun makes 
Gethelus (whom he calls Gaythelus) the leader of the remnant of 
such of Pharaoh’s host as were not drowned in the Red Sea, and 
in relating how his descendant sends his son Simon Brec to 
Ireland, he tells us that the stone, which he describes as “ mar- 
morea cathedra,’ was diligently and carefully sculptured by 
ancient art. The Chronicon Rythmicum calls the stone “lapis 
Pharaonis,” and neither Fordun nor the Chronicon refer at all to 
the Dunstaffnage episode, nor of course to its removal thence by 
Kenneth Macalpin, whose reign Fordun, nevertheless, gives with 
great detail, so that these two incidents rest on the sole authority 
of Boece. 

Wyntoun moreover, who, though later than Fordun, is con- 
sidered to have written a chronicle quite independent of his, 
records the removal of the stone from Ireland as effected not by 
Fergus, the founder of Beregonium, but by the more historical 
and much later Fergus MacErc, who placed it not in Argyllshire 
but in Iona, 

The earliest mention of the stone is by Baldred Bisset in 1301, 
who, possibly for private reasons of his own, has no mention of 
Gethelus or Gedelus, but makes Scota herself travel direct to 
Ireland taking the stone with her. She was mistress of a great 
fleet and being joined by a large body of Irish proceeded to 
Scotland, conquered the Picts, and took possession of the kingdom, 
thus forestalling Macalpin by over two thousand years. 

It is, however, generally received that, whatever may have been 
the antecedent history of the stone, it was undoubtedly used in the 
coronation of all Scottish kings crowned at Scone before the 
year 1296, 

The next glimpse that we have of the Stone of Destiny brings 
us to 1249, and is given by Fordun, not in his history, which 
carries us no farther than the reign of David I. (1124-1158) but 
in his manuscript notes preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The event described is the coronation of 
Alexander III., whose mother was Joan, daughter of the English 
John, and who himself married an English woman, Margaret, 
daughter of Henry III. 

Alexander II, died on the 8th of July, 1249, at Kerreray, 
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which we take to be the island of that name near Oban, where 
the English tourist goes on summer evenings to see the raising 
of the salmon nets. 

Alexander’s little son, aged eight years, was taken on the 
following Thursday, July 13th, to Scone to be crowned by the 
Bishops of St. Andrews and Dunkeld and the Abbot of Scone, 
in the presence of a large concourse of nobles. Then, as now, 
the voice of the obstructionist was heard in the land, and it was 
objected that the day was unlucky for making kings. This being 
overruled—for who ever heard of ill-luck on a Thursday ? *—it 
was next objected that the poor little lad was not yet a knight, 
and that a king must undoubtedly first be knighted. The Earl 
of Menteath, however, was of opinion that, just as there were 
many knights not kings, there were also many kings who were 
not knights; and that “a country without a king was without 
doubt like a ship in the midst of the billows without a rower 
steersman,” and thus advised, the nobles consented to make no 
farther delay ; the boy “ was placed in the regal chair decked with 
silk cloths embroidered with gold,” and the Bishop of St. Andrews 
—the others assisting him—consecrated him king, the earls and 
other nobles placing vestments under his feet, kneeling upon the 
stone. A picturesque detail of the scene was that a Highlander 
‘suddenly kneeling before the throne with bent head saluted the 
king in his mother tongue,” and most characteristically proceeded 
to recite his little Majesty’s pedigree. 

“Benach de re Alban, Alexander MacAlexander, MacWilliam, 
MacHenry, MacDavid,” and so on, probably right away beyond 
history, and up through the forty kings of Beregonium. 

This is what a Highlander loves. His religion, his land, his 
chief, his national dress have been taken away from him, and the 
Sassenach misunderstands his temperament and scoffs at his 
literature, but not even the low-vountry landlord can rob him 
of his pride of birth, and I never witnessed a scene more charac- 
teristic and, of its kind, touching, than when, in a lone farm- 
house beside the Atlantic, I heard the aged head of the family 
recite the pedigree of our Lord, ending in a hushed voice, and 
with bowed head, with “ MacSeth, MacAdam, MacGod” (Mhie 
Shet, MhieAdhaimh, MhicDhé). 

According to Bower, who continued Fordun’s history, Alex- 


* Thursday, according to an old Gaelic rhyme, is— 
“The day of kind Cille Colum (Columba of the Churches), 
A day for setting sheep apart for luck,’ 
For arranging the thread in the loom, 
And for getting a wild cow to take to its calf.” 
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ander II]. was both knighted and crowned on this occasion, but 
other historians allege that he was not knighted till later, when, 
in 1251, he received the honour from Henry, King of England. 
It even seems probable that no Scottish king was actually 
crowned and anointed prior to David II., who was the first to 
receive the more solemn inauguration in consequence of a petition 
of Robert II. to the Pope. 

The next time we hear of the chair was at the coronation of 
John Baliol, when an interesting detail comes before us which at 
the time caused some perplexity. It seems that one of the 
privileges* granted to the Clan Macduff in recognition of the 
services rendered in the dethronement of Macbeth was that of 
placing the monarch on the coronation chair. On this occasion, 
the Earl of Fife being a minor, the office was delegated. 

We now come to the last chapter in the history of the Stone 
of Destiny—the story of its removal to England by Edward I. 
Green has shown us that he was “in the truest sense a national 
king . . . England saw in her ruler no stranger, but an English- 
man. Edward's very temper was English to the core.” And we 
may suppose that it was with an Englishman’s love of consolida- 
tion that in 1296, the 24th year of his reign, he determined to 
amalgamate the entire kingdom of Britain under one rule; hence 
the horrible cruelty and slaughter with which he reduced the city 
of Berwick, mowing down eight thousand of her citizens, and 
burning alive the Flemish traders who held the town hall. 
From Berwick he marched to Edinburgh, where he selected from - 
the treasury various objects, “ partly,” says Mr. Hunter, the 
Assistant Keeper of Public Records, “to enrich his own treasury, 
and partly to break the spirit of a brave people struggling to 
maintain their ancient independence.” From Edinburgh he 
, marched to Perth, and thence to Scone, returning to Edinburgh 
by August 17th, bringing with him the stone, if not the chair, 
upon which every Scottish king had been crowned from the 
beginning of history. 

Nothing could have been devised more certain to break the 
spirit of the people he desired to subdue. No conquest, no 
carnage, no slavery could have robbed the nation of hope and 
courage like the removal of their Stone of Destiny; the heart 
of their body corporate, the visible sign of their nationality, the 
centre of tradition, the voice of the past; and surely nowhere in 


* Others were the command of the van in the king’s army, and the 
power to compound in money for the accidental murder of a nobleman or 
commoner by any of the Clan. 
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the world is the past, as representing the deeds and hopes of his 
fathers, so dear as in Scotland to the Scotsman. 

From all that we know of the character of Edward, we may, 
however, conclude that the mystic value of his acquisition had 
for him, too, a special signification. From his epitaph we learn 
that he was Filius ipse Dei quem corde colebat et ore. He was a 
man of natural piety, his very cruelties were those rather of the 
fanatic than the soldier—when he called his troops away from 
Berwick he did it with a burst of tears. When he went to 
Palestine he carried about with him various sacred relics, and we 
know that there were stored among his most sacred possessions 
two pieces of the rock of Calvary. We find that among the 
articles he removed from Edinburgh those associated with religion 
were prominent. The inventory includes a haircloth shirt for 
penance, an alb, stole, and maniple, and a shrine or altar for use 
in a travelling chapel.* Moreover, he possessed himself of 
another relic, only one degree less sacred than the Stone of 
Destiny, the alleged fragment of the Holy Rood brought over 
by St. Margaret and left by her as a sacred legacy to Scotland, 
the relic around which David I. raised the houses of Canons 
Regular of the Holy Rood at Edinburgh, devoted to the rule 
of St. Augustine and beside which the royal palace of Scotland 
was built. 

Certain it is that it was in no spirit of mockery nor of pro- 
fanity that Edward removed the Stone of Destiny. It was not 
to ridicule the object of veneration, but rather to annex its con- 
tingent good fortune for the English nation and for himself. 
The stone was treated with the utmost reverence, and conveyed 
to the spot most sacred to Edward in the whole of his dominions 
—the chapel at Westminster, lately built by his father—to 
enclose the shrine of Edward the Confessor. It was laid beside 
the altar, which then stood opposite the shrine,t where daily 
Mass was almost certainly celebrated, and within sight of the 
tombs of his father and of his beloved Queen Eleanor. Moreover, 
according to one historian (William Rishanger, Chron. p. 183), the 
chair in which the stone was eventually placed, known from its 


* Professor Bain in his new volume, ‘The Edwards in Scotland’ (the 
Rhind lectures in archzology for last year), quotes some interesting 
details about this portable chapel which the king carried with him in his 
Scottish campaigns, and perhaps elsewhere. “ For its carriage a waggon 
and at least ten oxen were required. He also carried with him two crosses 
of peculiar sanctity, the Black Rood of Scotland, and the Cross Gueyth 
(or of St. Neot’s), besides the banners of St. John of Beverley and 
St. Cuthbert.” (Lecture IT., p. 35.) 

t Where the two Coronation chairs now stand, 
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position near the shrine of the Confessor as “King Edward’s 
Chair,” was dedicated to a service even more solemn than that 
of the coronation. It was to be the chair of the priest celebrant ; 
jubens inde fiert celebrantiwm cathedram sacerdotum. Harding, in 
his metrical chronicle (quoted by Skene *) tells us that the King 
“sent it forth to Westmynstere for ay 
To ben their ynne a chayer clenly wrought 
For masse prestes to sitte yn whan hem ought.” 


If, as appears probable, the stone, at all events so long as it 
was at Scone, had been enclosed in a chair of some sort, that 
chair was probably destroyed before the stone was brought to 
Westminster, though there seems some evidence of its having been 
taken as far as Edinburgh, and according to Mr. Hunter (‘ Soe. 
Scot. Antiq. Proc.,’ vol. viii.) it is mentioned in one of the royal 
inventories made in the year of the King’s death and said to have 
been found in the Castle of Edinburgh. In any case, the King 
at once desired that a suitable chair should be constructed, and 
orders were given to one Adam, a goldsmith, for a chair of bronze, 
the bill for which is still in existence, and which had made con- 
siderable progress when the King changed his mind and called for 
the services of Master Walter, his painter, whose bill for making 
and decorating a chair in wood, is also still to be seen. 

In later reigns the chair has been covered, as was that at 
Scone, with oloth of gold, but at Queen Elizabeth’s coronation 
it was draped with 184 yards of cloth of silver incarnate, with 
a fringe of red silk and silver, weighing 7 lb. 34 oz. There 
were also 149 yards of “mean silk” in crimson and green for 
covering the steps; but the cushions, we are told, were “out of 
the wardrobe.” 

It has been alleged that in the Treaty of Northampton, 
Edward III. undertook the return of the Stone of Destiny to 
Scotland, and a royal writ, dated July 1st, 1328, is still extant, 
addressed to the abbot and monks of Westminster requiring them 
to give it up to the queen-mother Isabella. Possibly because the 
demand came from a lady whose influence the nobles had learned 
to regard with some jealousy, the design was frustrated and the 
stone remained in the abbey. 

Such is the story of the Stone of Destiny, and before proceeding 
to attempt any criticism we may perhaps suitably quote the 
following passage from so keen and expert a critic as Hunter. 


“We are not to expect written evidence as we do for transactions of a 
time when the art of writing was extensively used, but early traditionary 





* ‘Soc, Scot. Antiq. Proceedings,’ vol. viii. 
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belief supported by parallel usages or incidents, and free from gross 
improbabilities. Few, in this instance, will contend for dates, or for the 
existence even of the person who is said to have brought it from Egypt; 
but there is nothing which violently shocks the sense of probability, and 
the regard which all must cherish for maintaining the truth of history, in 
supposing that some Christian devotee in perhaps the second, third, or 
fourth century, brought this stone from the stony territory of the plain 
of Luz, having persuaded himself that it was the very stone on which the 
head of the patriarch had rested when he saw the vision of angels; or 
had even become possessed of the very stone which is said to have been 
preserved in the Holy of Holies of the Second Temple at Jerusalem.” 


Dismissing this second suggestion as one which, considering 
the total destruction of the Jerusalem Temple, presents excep- 
tional difficulties, the idea of some pious pilgrim bringing away 
a piece of the calcareous sandstone of the Syrian desert and 
perhaps carrying it to Galicia, a district in which Christianity 
took deep root in the earliest ages, is one which we may accept 
in the event of our finding it impossible to receive the story of 
Scota and of her relation with the Hebrews, for which, it must 
be confessed, evidence is entirely wanting. Experts, however, 
seemed to be agreed that the story of the Oriental origin of the 
Stone of Destiny need not be summarily dismissed. It is, says 
Professor Ramsay : 


“a dull reddish or purple sandstone, with a few small imbedded pebbles, 
one of which is quartz, and two others of a dark material, which may be 
Lydian stone. The rock is calcareous, and is of the kind that masons 
would call free-stone.” * 


It is perhaps, worth while to point out that the country round 
Scone presents little or nothing but old red sandstone, and that 
the rocks of Iona, which some historians would allege as an 
alternative origin, are of gneiss. 

It does not seem an essential part of the story that we should 
suppose the Stone of Destiny to bave been in Ireland or identify 
it with the Liath Fhathail, which, says Professor Skene, was never 
anywhere but in Ireland. It even seems doubtful whether it 
belonged to Munster or Leinster, and it is well known to all 
archeologists that sacred chairs, and chairs sacred to certain 
functions of justice and religion, are common in a great many 
districts, and that sacred stones are essential to all Celtic tribes. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to construct a con- 


* Dean Stanley himself puts forward a curious theory, adopted from 
Dr. Joseph Robertson, that the stone may be that which, according to 
Adamnan, formed the pillow not of Jacob, but of St, Columba, who 
also had a vision of angels.‘ Hist. Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 
p. 496, App. 
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necting link between Galicia and Ireland—both noted for excep- 
tional piety in the early Christian ages—especially when we 
remember the distinct traces of early Spanish inhabitants in the 
Isle of Saints. 

The whole of the Beregonium story may be even more easily 
dismissed, together with the fabulous forty kings, deeply in- 
teresting as is the Beregonium district to the antiquary and 
the archeologist. The little flat stone which Edward I. un- 
doubtedly removed from Scone to Westminster, dressed on the 
edges but with the surfaces still rough, is surely a very different 
object from wna petra magna, and still more from the marmorea 
cathedra arte vetustissima diligentique sculpta opifice, etc., of the 
‘Scotichronicon,’ or, as described at the time of the coronation of 
Baliol, Concavus quidem, ad modum rotundae cathedrae confectus. 
In short, we seem to be free to believe that, so far as its associa- 
tion with the coronation of kings is concerned, the history of the 
Stone of Destiny begins at Scone, some 462 years merely before 
the date of its removal to England. 

There is no evidence for its deportation by Scota, none for its 
lodgement in Ireland, none for the very existence of the forty kings 
alleged to have been crowned upon the marble chair of Beregonium, 
none to identify it with any such chair, if any such existed, none 
to make it probable that Kenneth Macalpin transported the 
relics of St. Columba to the banks of the Tay, or to Scone as 
alleged by Dean Stanley. 

How very little is left to us when we examine any story with 
the expectation of finding other evidence than that of “early 
traditionary belief supported by parallel usages or incidents !” 

In spite of some show of quotation from early chronicles, from 
Fordun, and Wyntoun, and Boece, and Bellenden, one curious 
fact remains, that we have no mention of the Stone of Destiny 
until the time of its removal from Scotland by Edward I. It first 
appears in the controversy as to the independence of Scotland 
when Baldred Bisset was sent to Rome to plead the cause of his 
country. 

“The oldest annalists,” says Burton (‘ Hist. of Scotland,’ Vol. ii. 
Ch, xx.) 

“evidently make their first acquaintance with its existence when they 
come to tell of its removal. Whatever revelation they afford of its earlier 
history is limited to the one item, that at the enthroning or inauguration 


of Alexander III. he was solemnly placed upon ‘the stone’ reverently 
preserved for the consecration of the kings of Scotland.” 





Bisset, before his departure (1301) as one of four commissioners 
whose business it was to represent the wrongs of Scotland to the 
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Pope, received certain instructions upon which his appeal was to 
be based, and in these instructions, in the passage containing the 
story of the origin of the Scots, no mention whatever is made 
of the Coronation stone. The passage (Skene, op. cit.) is as 
follows :— 


“The ancient people of the Scots, thus called after Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, went from Egypt, and first occupied Ireland ; 
they occupied, secondly, Argyll in Scotland, and having driven the 
Britons out of Scotland, the part of Britain thus occupied was called by 
them by the new name of Scotia.” 


Baldred Bisset, however, so far overstepped his instructions as 
to interpolate the statement that Scota 


“ goes to Ireland, and there being joined by a body of Irish she sails to 
Scotland, taking with her the royal seat which he, the King of England, 
with other insignia of the kingdom of Scotland, carried with him by 
violence to England.” 

“ Baldred’s object,” observes Skene, “ was to present the argument for 
the independence of Scotland as forcibly as possible. The derivation of 
the kingdom from the Scots, and their progress from Egypt through 
Spain and Ireland to Scotland, was the tale opposed to that of the King 
of England, by whom the kingdom of Scotland was derived from Alban- 
actus, the youngest son of Brutus, the Eponymus of the Britons, while 
that of England was derived from Locrinus, the eldest son. Both tales 
were seriously put forward, and argued as if they possessed a vital bearing 
upon the controversy, and it seems to have occurred to Baldred that he 
would strengthen his argument if he made the Hponyma of the Scots, 
Scota herself, bring the Coronation stone, which Edward I. himself, by 
removing it to England, had recognised as symbolical of the Scottish 
monarchy, with her in her wanderings. By finding it necessary to make 
her conquer the Picts and take their kingdom, it is plain that he only 
knew of Scone as the place where the stone had been for time immemoria], 
and I venture to suggest that we owe the origin of the legend entirely to 
the patriotic ingenuity of Baldred Bisset.” 


To demolish the fabric of an old story is a thankless task, for 
the folk-lore, the poetry, the tradition are but as the trailing ivy, 
the clinging creeper, which are often more beautiful, more true 
even, than the solid wall of history itself. More true because 
they are conditions under which thought avails more than fact, 
and association is more real than memory. The prophecy 


“Ni fallat fatum Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem,” 


may never have been engraven on the Stone of Destiny, yet it has 
been fulfilled in a way of which Edward I. in his wildest hopes of 
conquest, and the Scots in their saddest moments of bereavement 
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never dreamt, And when Edward VII. (and I.) took upon him his 
coronation vows, “ the divinity which doth hedge a king” was not 
lessened if, in the minds of his loyal subjects, the occasion was 
associated not only with the hopes of England, the memories of 
Scotland, the traditions of Ireland, the piety of Galicia, the faith of 
Scota, but even with the far-off dreams of the exiled patriarch who 
said “Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not!” 


A. Goopricu-FREER. 
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A Weed of Lethe. 


An easterly wind blew strongly that hot July morning, and the 
little white village in the forest was filled with a mingled odour 
of dust and strawberries, for the fruit-gatherers had just come in 
with their fragrant baskets. East and west ran the road, white 
as the houses, emerging from the encompassing woodland for the 
brief two hundred yards of the village, then plunging again into 
the green depths to meet other white roads that wound for long 
miles through that living emerald. And over all was the 
burning blue of the summer sky. 

The wind rose higher, coming in gusts, and a thick white 
pillar of dust whirled up the street, then broke into scattered 
clouds, powdering the roofs, falling underfoot, rolling away into 
the woods. When the dust column had passed, it left a man 
standing at the end of the street, as though he had stepped out 
of that wild eddy; a fantastic figure, tall, alert; in shabby black 
trousers, white flannel shirt, a long black scarf wound round his 
waist, and a large, much battered white felt hat. His pipe or 
flageolet seemed but the hollow stem of some umbelliferous plant ; 
yet, when he put it to his lips, the sound that he drew from that 
poor instrument startled the loungers in front of the hotel as 
though a breath of flame had passed over them. 

For it was a wondrous tumult of harmonies, like the rush of 
the wind in the forest; it was the music heard by Carolan the 
Bard when he slept on the fairy hill ; it was Father Odin’s chant 
in battle; it was Orpheus singing amid the frenzied chorus of the 
Bacchantes: and as the walls of Thebes rose to witchery of music, 
so rose in each hearer’s soul the fairy palace of his dreams, 
whether of the shining past or the glowing future; to some only 
a dim vision of impossible rest, yet enough to “take the prison’d 
soul, And lap it in Elysium.” 

For the man with the pipe held his listeners prisoned, strangers 
and villagers alike. Silent and motionless, they stood where 
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those magic notes had first fallen on their ears; the saddler, the 
wheelwright, the old chemist, the women with their baskets of 
strawberries, the grey-bearded snake-catcher leaning on his stick 
with his bag and adder tin, the labourer with scythe on shoulder, 
the group of visitors by the hotel ;—all paused, forgetting the 
thing they were doing, oblivious of aught save that wild stream 
of melody flowing round them. Still the piper played, and the 
breeze blew the dust in white swirls about his feet. Then the 
wind rose and the dust rose also, till the piper was seen through 
it as through a pale mist. Suddenly, still playing, with amazing 
leapings and twirlings, piper and dust-cloud spun away together 
up the road and into the forest depths. 

For a minute, while yet the notes of the pipe were heard, the 
people remained immovable, silent; then, awaking as from a 
dream, each one looked upon his neighbour, and turned again to 
the daily business of life. 

“The pied piper has departed without handing round the hat,” 
observed a tourist. “Truly a most singular piper!” 

“There's two on ’em,” muttered the old snake-catcher, staring 
after the vanishing dust-cloud. 

“What! Are there two pipers?” 

The old man nodded. ‘“'T’other’s harmless enough, like this ;” 
he pulled a green snake out of his bag, and the creature glided 
up his sleeve. “But yon,” pointing to the woods, “he’s like 
what I’ve got here,” tapping the adder tin. “Ay, there's queer 
things i’ the forest,” he added as he moved away. 

“*Pied piper ’?” said another idler reflectively, “I have always 
pictured that troublesome musician in a garment of many colours 
like Jacob. Yet after all we call the magpie pied.” 

“Whatever his dress,” rejoined the first speaker, “ undoubtedly 
he is the piper.” 

“In these days?” asked the other jestingly. 

“Even in these days. I might say, particularly in these days. 
Old beliefs, old legends have come to the surface again now and 
then at all times—weeds of Lethe; and the amount of ancient 
wreckage lately thrown up by that slow stream is surprising ; 
living wreckage, some of it; the old gods are returning.” 

“The piper is a weed worth cultivating,” remarked a third 
visitor standing in the hotel doorway, a red-haired, keen-eyed, 
cheerful individual; “and the snake-catcher is right, there are 
two pied fellows going piping about. This oneI have not seen 
before, but the other was playing here yesterday. He looked ill, 
poor chap, and his piping was as melancholy as himself. Nothing 
like what we have just heard. The pipe was different too, it was 
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a flageolet. Now this last resembled the thing the pifferari play 
upon—sort of old Greek thing—I forget its name.” 

“Monaulos,” said a tall man in clerical dress, with a strong, 
clever face, perhaps a little hard in expression, as the face of a 
priest is apt to be; a hardness, however, that might be disturbed, 
and to-day there was a perceptible softening of glance and 
manner. “ Monaulos,” he repeated, “curious that it should have 
sung in the ears of mankind so many centuries.” 

“This is its swan-song, Powell,” said the red-haired visitor, 
“we are going to iron the world flat into the commercial ideal. 
Nobody will know anything except how to switch on something 
or other, and dexterously to tell as many lies as the devil let fall 
over Syria.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Must be so; we shall be much too busy with our muck-rakes 
to think of any immortal garland. The dust of the arena not 
only clings to our feet, it is rising and veiling our sight, 
smothering our souls. There is the germ of a sermon for you, 
Powell. However, one miracle will happen, one that all good 
men have desired. The whole earth will be of one faith— 
Mammon-worship, mingled with that which accompanies it, a 
craving for ignoble power.” 

“¢Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell,’” quoted Powell 
with a half smile. 

“Of course,” replied his friend. “A suitable god for those 
cramped by stooping over the muck-rakes. Nobody will want 
to stand upright, either in body or spirit. Going to Barrow Down? 
Well, remember me to Mrs. Warrington. I’m off to see the 
abbey.” 

The two departed, and one of the remaining loungers idly 
inquired, “Who's the parson? I seem to know the name. 
Noticed him at breakfast.” 

“Yes, he arrived last night,” answered another. “ He’s Eldred 
Powell, the preacher. Sure to be a bishop by-and-by, then 
archbishop. The red-haired man, who gave you a beating at 
billiards last night, is Yates the barrister, Powell’s particular 
friend. He is here as best man.” 

“ Best man?” with lively interest. 

“Just so. You recollect that tremendous smash of Black 
and Warrington last year? Black blew his brains out, and 
Warrington bolted, and was luckily drowned in the wreck of the 
Marina. Well, Powell is going to marry Warrington’s widow.” 

“Oh? What is sho like?” 

“Don’t ktiow. Never saw her. She is staying at Barrow 
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Down for the wedding next week. It is to be a quiet affair, 
Yates tells me. Powell preaches at Barrow to-morrow, I believe.” 

“T think I will go and hear him.” 

“Be early then. I’m told the church won’t hold more than a 
dozen.” And the speaker strolled away. 

All forest roads are more or less beautiful, and the sun-dappled 
way to Barrow Down was fair indeed that morning. There was 
a sense of rejoicing life everywhere. The woods were in their 
fullest luxuriance, musical with rustling leaves and sweet with 
scents of lime-blossom and fern and ripening grass. And Eldred 
Powell’s spirit was in harmony with the joy of the summer day. 
He was a dreamer who intended that his dreams should become 
realities. Already he had done well in the fierce fight; he would 
do still better in the future. His name was even now in the 
mouths of men; by-and-by it should not be “a,” but “the” 
name; and when he who bore it had passed out of the battle, it 
should echo down the centuries as did those of the great church- 
men of old. Such were his dreams; but to-day the tumult of 
that strife seemed far distant. His keen face softened, life was 
very good to him; his one impossible dream had become a reality, 
he was going to marry Amy Warrington. His thoughts went 
back to the time when she was Amy Marston, and he poor, 
struggling, perforce silent. Now—he checked his musings, the 
piper again! Yet those plaintive, hesitating notes stealing from 
out the woodland surely were never blown by that masterful 
piper whose cadences swept round like wind-driven flame ? 

Powell stopped a moment to listen, then went on with a frown; 
he remembered the air this invisible musician was playing ; Dick 
Warrington had been fond of it, had often played it on his 
flageolet. Poor Dick had gone downward of his own free will; 
idle, extravagant: not cruel, but neglectful, absorbed in his boon 
companions while his wife sat alone—the one woman whom Powell 
had desired to marry. Then the weaving years had wrought at 
the web of life, and the pattern had changed; Dick slept under~ 
the Channel seas, as was best, and here was this sunny July 
morning, the sunny future. Powell walked more swiftly, and 
gradually the sighing melody died in the forest behind him; 
he was glad when the familiar notes no longer reached his ear. 

A rise of the ground, a turn of the road, and he was in the 
hamlet of Barrow Down, its thatched cottages, little church, and 
well, clustering together within the surrounding belt of forest, 
cottages and church alike white with the snow of climbing roses. 
Nearly opposite the church was a small house with blue palings 
and a mulberry-tree at the gate, and here Powell was welcomed 
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by a fair, slender woman with a face like Signorelli’s Enthroned 
Madonna. 

“You have arrived, then?” she said, and voice and smile were 
sweet and radiant as the day. 

“Two hours ago,” he replied, “two long hours. How well you 
are looking! This place suits you.” 

“Ts it not idyllic? Though I have been here go short a time 
years seem to have passed since I left town. One feels like a 
dreaming chrysalis rolled up in a green leaf, or a sleepy butterfly, 
so carelessly happy.” 

“It is time you were carelessly happy,” he responded ; a remark 
that would have considerably surprised his friends had they heard 
it, for Powell had the reputation of being a just but somewhat 
hard man, one to whom the expression “careless happiness” was 
as rank heresy. Indeed, he was not quite sure that anybody 
ought to be happy at all; if they were, it should be a sober, 
cautious enjoyment, not a feast of the gods, but a family dinner 
ordered by himself. However, Powell, like many others, was 
better than his opinions, and Amy Warrington could bring to 
light, as with a magic wand, the spring of sympathy that welled 
far below the seeming arid surface. 

“Come and see the church where you will preach to-morrow,” 
she went on, “it is so tiny one could almost put it in one’s 
pocket.” 

“ The church where we shall be married the day after to-morrow. 
I do not know what possessed me to say I would preach. The 
sermon will be either my best or my worst; probably the latter.” 

His companion shook her head. “Not the latter,” she said, as 
they strolled across the road and up the churchyard path, strewn 
with white rose-petals blowing off the porch. 

“ Well, Haughton ”—Haughton was the Vicar of Barrow Down 
—“sgeems to have set his heart on my preaching, so I could hardly 
refuse, At any rate, I shall have no difficulty in making myself 
heard,” added Powell, glancing round, They were standing 
within the church. 

“Does it not remind you,” she asked, “of the fairy carriage 
and pair that went into a walnut-shell? There are no aisles, 
you see; only the nave, and that is very small. One hears all 
the outside sounds; the rustle of the leaves, and the cow-bells,” 

Powell was about to speak, when he became aware that some- 
body was looking in at thom through an open window behind 
him. He turned suddenly, and a white slouch hat vanished below 
the sill. 

“What is it?” Amy Warrington turned also, but there was 
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nothing save the white-rose clusters swinging to and fro in the 
wind, 

“T fancied I saw a man at that window,” said Powell; “a 
piper whom I heard at Crowhurst this morning.” 

“In black and white clothes ?—the Pied Piper as I call him? 
Does he not play wonderfully? The villagers are quite super- 
stitious about him; they think his playing witchcraft. Of course 
I hear the news of the forest, at least of Barrow Down. The 
women gossip at the well, just as they did in old times; and I 
have made friends with them that I may go and gossip too. They 
are quite pleased to see me.” 

“Who would not be pleased to see you?” 

She laughed softly ; everything about her was soft and gentle, 
almost subdued, yet with a sense of reviving life as of a rain- 
beaten flower expanding again to the sunshine. 

“The people tell me there are two pipers,” she resumed, 
“ exactly like each other, one who takes money and one who does 
not. I have only seen the one who does not, he never stops for 
it. Perhaps they are brothers, or perhaps the people are mistaken 
in imagining there are two.” 

“Mistakes are easily made concerning these human grass- 
hoppers,” replied Powell. ‘They disappear when the sun no 
longer warms. I wonder where they go? If we searched a 
hollow tree in winter, should we find piper asleep init? But 
if you smiled like that, Amy, he would wake up, thinking summer 
had come. Now show me the gossiping well, I want to see the 
whole of Barrow Down.” 

He had spoken jestingly, but he felt a vague, unreasoning 
dislike to the idea of the two pipers. The memory of both 
recurred to him at intervals during the day, always with an 
indefinable uneasiness, a slight chill of the backbone, which he 
told himself was sheer nonsense and rank superstition as absurd 
as the village gossip of witchcraft. What if ten or a dozen such 
fellows were wandering in the forest? Yet there had been some- 
thing uncanny about that fantastically leaping piper in the dust- 
cloud, something that caused a faint stirring at the roots of one’s 
hair, and which, Powell told himself, was of course a ridiculous 
delusion. Nevertheless, a certain discomfort of thought connected 
with the pied musician went with him when he returned to his 
hotel, waited on him during dinner, and mingled with his dreams. 

Sunday was another day of clear heat and summer glory. A 
little wind went to and fro in the forest, and the sound of charch 
bells went with it, bringing many strangers to Barrow Down; for 
the visitors at the Crowhurst hotels felt that to hear a celebrated 
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preacher in this place of fair quiet was like the pepper in the 
cream tart of Arabian story ; therefore the tiny church was filled 
even to the crowding of the rose-shadowed porch. In the brief 
pause ere he began, Powell looked down on the upturned faces— 
one or two of them well-known in the great world—and his soul 
swelled with satisfaction; here was an audience able to appreciate 
him, able to criticise, and he did not fear criticism. He meant to 
give his best; a sermon carefully considered, brilliantly written ; 
the discourse of a clever man which was exceedingly like the 
discourses of other clever men. This was what the congregation 
expected, and as the opening sentences fell upon their ears, they 
settled themselves to listen with an air of serene content. 

Without, the forest sang its mighty undersong, a vast murmur 
that rose and fell like a distant surge; while at the windows 
blossom and leaf rustled softly as the warm wind blew over them. 
Hight, ten minutes passed; Powell was in full swing and 
thoroughly satisfying both himself and his listeners, when above 
that murmuring voice of the woodland rose a ripple of melody, 
like summer rain among the leaves. Faint and far away at first, 
slowly increasing in volume, drawing nearer, nearer, the weird 
music of the pied piper. 

Powell stopped as suddenly as a lassoed steed; he lost the 
thread of his sermon, knew also that he had lost the rapt atten- 
tion which he had commanded a moment before. ‘The piper 
entangled preacher and congregation alike in his marvellous net 
of sound. The check, however, was but momentary to Powell, he 
gathered up his scattered thoughts and went doggedly on. Yet 
he was conscious that he no longer held the minds of those he 
addressed; and the rain of melody became a rushing river of 
music, a falling of waters. Then into his memory flashed that 
old tale of Thessaly, of the pouring fountains that were human 
lives wasting—so many human lives! The piteousness of it all! 
And casting aside everything he had intended to say, Powell 
spoke as he had never spoken before and perhaps never would 
again; preaching as the piper played, feeling in unison with that 
sweeping flood of harmony. 

He regained mastery over his audience; their minds were his 
to sway as he wished. How long he was thus speaking he did 
not know, neither did those who heard; but the actual time was 
short. He ceased as suddenly as he had begun, and the music 
without ceased also, as the last word left his lips, the swift silence 
coming almost asa shock. During a full minute no one stirred ; 
then a sigh breathed through the church as though all were 
awaking from a dream, and Powell gaye the benediction. 
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The congregation slowly streamed out into the sunshine, talking 
in low tones. 

“He is even better than I anticipated,” said a thin, dark man 
with keen eyes, “ much better! Extraordinarily eloquent!” 

“Yes,” agreed the friend addressed, “and did you hear the 
piper? What with the fellow without and the fellow within, I 
feel as though I had been bewitched.” 

“ Extraordinarily eloquent!” repeated the other thoughtfully. 

That day Powell dined with the vicar of Barrow Down, Later, 
standing with Amy Warrington under the mulberry tree by the 
gate, he mentioned the piper. 

“Tt is best to be simple,” he said. “The piper has taught me 
something. The whole place has taught me something. You are 
right in all you say of it. I begin to perceive the need of the 
desert. One might learn a great deal here.” 

“T hoped you would like it,” she responded. “ When we are 
white-haired and very old, we might live here, and forget our 
elderly aches and pains. Nothing seems to matter in the forest, 
earth and sky are sosoothing. Have you noticed that all the sounds 
are pleasant? Think how much that means. There is no noise 
whatever, only musical sound. I am beginning to realise how we 
needlessly torment ourselves by living in the monotony of towns, 
and refusing the natural consolations offered to us. Here every- 
thing changes from hour to hour. Look at the poppies closing 
their petals now that the sunset is dying; they fold them like 
hands in prayer. There is a glow-worm; do you see it?” 

“TI see nothing but you,” said Powell, and a smile flickered 
over her face. 

“Another thing I have learnt,” she resumed, “the infinite 
variety in the lights of God. That moon just rising behind the 
trees is not the same as yesterday, nor will it be the same to-morrow, 
and it casts different shadows. The lights we make are always 
the same ; but moonlight, starlight, sunlight, daylight ; the dawns 
and sunsets, all vary continually. I seemed to have gained new 
eyes in these few weeks.” 

“Help me to see too. There are many things I could perceive 
more clearly through your eyes.” 

The moon rose above the forest as Powell walked back to Crow- 
hurst along the white road, barred and chequered by moving 
shadows of bush and tree, The night was fragrant and still; 
only the faintest breeze rustled the leaves and shook the perfume 
from lime-blossom and wild-flower. He had gone rather more 
than half a mile, when from out the moon-flecked gloom on his 
right came a whisper of music, sweet, vibrating—the pied piper 
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again. The whisper grew, became an exquisite maze of harmonies 
soft as the wind in the leaves, delicate as the shadows and 
sparkling as the dew; yet with a strange quality of insistence, a 
calling, as it were, alluring, irresistible. 

Powell stopped a moment to listen, then turned aside into the 
dusky labyrinth of the woodland; he would speak with this 
wondrous piper ; so he followed that music with quiet unhurrying 
step as ina dream. He did not hasten to overtake the player, he 
was not sure after all that he wished to meet him face to face; 
but he desired to hear once more those singing rushing waves of 
melody that had so stirred his spirit in the church at Barrow 
Down. Apparently the musician retreated as Powell advanced, 
for the same distance seemed always between thom. Still he 
walked on, hardly conscious of thought, surrendering himself to 
the magic of the night and the spell of that strange piping that 
drew him through the white sheen and olive-black shadows of the 
moonlit forest. 

And how varied were those shadows! He noticed them, as he 
passed onward; no two alike, a million fantastic shapes thrown 
across his path, meeting him, thronging round him, behind him. 
In the gloom, a ray of moonlight fell on something shining, 
silvery, a lustrous fretwork of grey crystal on the trunk of a 
fallen tree. It was but dew-drenched lichen, yet it looked like 
lattice-work curved by the fairies. As Powell drew near the 
fallen trunk, the glistening fretwork vanished, there remained 
but a pale blur on the dark bark. The glimmering fairy lattice 
was visible from one point only, where the moonbeams fell on it 
aslant and lit the dew entangled in its meshes. Such evanescent 
loveliness !—and unseen ; perhaps never to reappear ; needing the 
hour, the especial conditions of air and light. For whose pleasure 
was it and all other beauty created? Why should the monstrous 
egotism of man imagine anything unseen because he does not 
see it? 

Familiar words rose dimly in Powell’s mind; “And behold, it 
was very good.” Yes, that was it, “very good,” and he had not 
much observed the world’s beauty, he had been too busy. Was it 
a sin to be too busy to stand humbly before the works of the 
Great Artist? Perhaps to admire was a duty ; to ignore, 
ingratitude? Had he been ungrateful ? 

A winged shadow flitted before him, crossing a moonbeam and 
so visible, then lost in the darkness; only a grey night-moth, a 
marvellous little life. And the forest was fall of these marvellous 
little lives! Here, at his feet, were jewels that surely Titania 
had dropped, tiny lights gleaming from the short herbage; 
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jewels? no, glow-worms; little lives again. Nay, the woods 
themselves were alive! He was walking in a living world, not 
the dead one of houses built by man, but the world-home not 
made with hands. The forest scents floated round him as he 
walked on; here a gush of lime-blossom, there the breath of grass 
and fern, followed by the faint fragrance of the wild rose. All 
this!—and the deep, soft gloom, the phantasmal beauty of the 
shadows, the white lustre of the moon—Powell stood still, the 
piper had ceased playing. That wonderful music no longer 
rippled through the forest, only the churring of the fern-owls and 
the rustle of the wind in the trees broke the silence of the night. 

The sudden stillness aroused Powell as from a vision. Where 
was he? How far from Crowhurst? He had not the slightest 
idea in what direction he had wandered, nor did he know the 
hour. He was standing in an open grassy space; high in the 
blue moon-flooded heaven the dragon coiled and sparkled, and 
Bodtes swung slowly westward, with Arcturus glittering through 
the moonshine as through white mist. 

“ Fled is that music—do I wake or sleep ?” murmured Powell. 

Then he looked up, “ Past eleven,” he said, forgetting his watch. 
He had wandered far indeed, back almost to the morning of the 
world, and the star-dials sufficed him. He turned to retrace his 
steps, star-guided, when he saw on the left a charcoal-burner’s 
hut; one of those shelters of turf laid on poles that men have not 
yet lost the art of making, and resembling a giant fir-cone set on 
end. There was evidently someone within, for the yellow gleam 
of a candle shone from the half-open door. Whoever might be 
the inmate, he would know the nearest way back to Crowhurst, 
thought Powell, as he went, moth-like, to the candle flame. The 
dusky interior of the little wood dwelling was comfortable enough. 
There was the usual square of four bricks to put fire upon; a 
coffee-pot stood in the ashes. On a rough bench serving as a 
table were a cup, a jug of water, the candle, and one or two 
medicine bottles. Beside the bench was a wooden box; the 
remaining wall-space being occupied by a primitive bed which 
was merely a solid block of wood, not more than a foot high, and 
covered with a horse-cloth. On this, his head pillowed on a rolled- 
up coat, his face turned towards the wall, lay the pied piper. 

For a moment Powell felt extreme astonishment; then he 
asked himself why he should be surprised. This woodland hut 
accounted for the sudden cessation of the music; the piper had 
simply stopped playing and walked in here. 

“ Who is it?” he asked feebly, not changing his position. 
“Pardon me,” began Powell, standing at the open door, “I 
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have lost my way. Can you direct me”— his voice died, for the 
man in the piper’s dress turned his head and the light of the 
candle fell fall on his face—the face of Richard Warrington, who 
had been drowned in the wreck of the Marina. 

“What!” he ejaculated, raising himself on his elbow, “is it 
you, Powell? What brought you here? Come in and sit down.” 

But the shock had been so great that the other felt powerless 
to move. 

“Come in,” repeated Warrington fretfully. ‘Can’t you see I 
am ill—dying? Sit down on that box, and let me think a little.” 

Powell obeyed mechanically. Was he dreaming? Surely he 
must be; and yet he knew himself awake, 

“ Now, tell me what brought you here?” 

“Ido not know. I mean, it was purely accidental. I followed 
some music and lost my way.” 

“That confounded piper, my double? I believe he is the devil, 
or a particular friend of the devil’s. Perhaps I ought to say I am 
his double, rather than he mine. I found him here when I came, 
and thought it would be a good idea to dress like him ; two alike 
make more impression on people’s minds. Not that they ever 
mistook my playing for his!” Here Warrington laughed ; adding, 
“ Have you ever seen his face?” 

“No, he was playing in clouds of dust the only time I saw him, 
and wore his hat drawn low.” Powell spoke almost unconsciously, 
he hardly knew what he was saying; his mind was in the utmost 
confusion. 

“Exactly. That is one of the queer things about him. Noone 
ever sees his face. There is always the dust or the distance, the 
hat or the trees, or something or other that is in the way. He 
is the devil of Tartini’s dream, though perhaps he plays too well 
to be a devil. They never do anything well except mischief- 
making. But our piper excels in that, he led you here.” 

Dick Warrington paused, anda silence of some minutes ensued. 
Powell sat with unseeing eyes fixed on the half-open door, where 
the white moonlight lay on the threshold and made the grass 
look hoary. He could not realise this monstrous happening, this 
dead man alive. His whole spirit was in a tumult of revolt; 
he sat striving to master the whirling chaos within him. The flame 
of the candle flickered unsteadily as the night breeze wandered in, 
the churring of a fern-owl sounded near, then there was stillness 
again, save for the ceaseless murmur of the forest, which seemed 
to deepen the silence in the hut. At last he spoke. 

“You were saved, then?” he said dully. 

“Obviously. I was picked up by a fishing-boat, and the idea 
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came into my head of giving a false name and becoming 4 con- 
veniently dead man. So I told the fishing-folk I was Peter Smith, 
and asked them to put me ashore on the Cornish coast. I knew 
Amy had friends who would look after her; at least, I hoped so, 
and really my dying seemed an excellent notion. What else 
could Ido? I was stone-broke, you know; and I was going over 
to Guernsey to try if an old acquaintance there could give mea 
lift of any sort. I assure you I had not the least idea my partner 
was such a rascal. I left everything to his management, and thought 
he was feathering both our nests very nicely. I never imagined 
he was doing it with the clients’ money. So, when the smash 
came, I hurried off, as I didn’t exactly know what I had been let 
in for. I thought my Guernsey friend could tell me, and possibly 
assist. Well, I landed in Cornwall and got work ona farm. The 
farmer was a decent chap, and I stayed there till this spring, 
when I bought an oboe—1 could play it, you know—and started 
life again as a musical tramp. The fact was I could no longer 
work. A chill I got in the wreck had stuck to me somehow, and 
—you see the result. Gradually I drifted here, imitated the 
piper’s dress—I couldn’t imitate his music!—and that’s all. Putting 
it baldly, I stole, or permitted Black to steal for me; then I ran 
away; and have been hiding ever since.” 

Powell made no comment. After a moment's pause, the other 
resumed. 

“ Now that I can see the end coming, I can also see what a fool 
I have been all along. But that’s always the way. No use talking 
about it. I’m very comfortable here. The charcoal-burner permits 
me to use the hut for the merest trifle; and I have a doctor and 
& parson—not the parson of Barrow Down who is going to marry 
you and Amy to-morrow; mine belongs to South Beeches, a mile 
from here. By the way, do you know you are a good eight miles 
from Crowhurst, and nearly ten from Barrow. Of course, to 
my parson and doctor, and everyone else, I am Peter Smith. In 
fact, I am Peter Smith, Dick Warrington died a year ago; and 
Peter Smith is dying too; my doctor says so. Better give mo 
some of that stuff of his in the bottle there. It picks me up for 
a minute or two: I am talking a good deal, and I shall not last out 
the night.” 

Powell gave the medicine in silence; he did not in the least 
believe Warrington was in any immediate danger, and he could 
not yet trust himself to speak. Despite his priestly training, his 
whole soul seethed with fury. 

“Thanks. In my wanderings about the forest,” Dick continued, 
“T naturally heard all the gossip, and latterly it has interested 
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me very much. At first I was rather taken aback when I heard 
that Amy was at Barrow and going to marry you; but on reflec- 
tion I perceived what an excellent arrangement it-was. It is a 
great solace to me to leave my wife in such good hands.” 

The levity of this exasperated Powell. “If you were not 
ill—_—” he began. 

“Yes, I understand,” responded Warrington, with a glance of 
mocking amusement, “you would give mea thrashing; just as you 
did when we were at school together, and I lied about something— 
I forget what. How long ago it seems! Well, never mind, you 
can’t do it now, and I wish you to listen. You may give me 
some more of that physic by-and-by in lieu of the thrashing; 
it’s much worse! I heard, as I have said, all the news, and took 
care to keep out of the way. I had had a scare at Crowhurst 
when I went to pipe to the tourists and saw Yates there. He did 
not recognise me, but I got a fright. However, I could not resist 
taking a peep at you and Amy in the church at Barrow yesterday. 

“Then it was you whom I saw outside a window?” 

“Yes; I dodged below the sill when you turned your head. 
That was my last outing, I got a lift back in a cart. To-day you 
have heard the real piper; he has the field to himself now. I 
retire before my rival—before both my rivals.” 

“If you have nothing more to say than this sort of thing——” 

“But [have!” interrupted the other. “I’ve lots to say, and it’s 
worth listening to. Balaam was no good, yet he could see clearly 
enough; he was a true prophet. Bear that in mind, regard me as 
Balaam, and attend. I shall not live till morning. You do not 
believe that, nevertheless it is the truth; therefore your marriage 
must take place as arranged; that is, to-morrow. Wait!” as 
Powell opened his mouth to speak, “I know all you would say, 
and it is mere conventional rubbish. And don’t look so freezingly 
indignant, one would think I was asking you to commit bigamy. 
There is no fear of that, I shall go out before sunrise.” 

“The question does not appear to me to admit of discussion.” 

“Oh, doesn’t it, though! Of course if you were as sensible as I 
am there would be no discussion, As you are not, argument is 
necessary. You are now resolved to be the usual high-minded 
nuisance ; to proclaim the erroneous date of my first demise, and 
the annoying date of my second; to delay your marriage for—say 
six months or a year; set people’s tongues wagging delightedly— 
they would probably say you and Amy knew I was living, but 
somebody else found it out; your bishop would hear that and be 
sscandalised, and doubtful of you. All this you would bear with an 
uplifted feeling of martyrdom and conscious excellence. Yet, as 
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the time of waiting passed on—and it would pass slowly—you 
would begin to reflect that for the sake of your career it might be 
wiser not to marry Amy.” 

His listener made a swift gesture of negation. Warrington 
smiled and continued. 

“Yes, you would, and your hesitation would urge you on. 
Because you did not wish to forsake her, you would do so. You 
would esteem it a duty to your bishop and the church, for if you 
remained celibate people would pity and regard you as a saintly 
martyr, having escaped the toils of a designing woman who would 
have led you into bigamy if luck had not befriended you. Your 
fame would go up by leaps and bounds. AmI not right? Have 
I not touched Achilles’ heel ?” 

“T humbly trust I should not be so basely mean.” 

“You trust, yes; but you are not sure, you cannot say that you 
are sure, because in your soul you feel I may be right. Moreover 
you would not feel base, you would so thoroughly enjoy doing 
violence to your own feelings; the hair shirt would be one of your . 
own choosing—your own making. Now I offer you a hair shirt 
that will worry nobody but yourself; that, in short, will be a 
garment of righteousness to you if you accept it meekly.” He 
paused, a gleam of good-humoured malice in his eyes, and Powell 
stirred impatiently. 

“ Yes, I know,” resumed Dick, “I am worse than the hair shirt. 
Still, I am right; there is the point. I am undoubtedly right. 
Your hair shirt fits your own spiritual vanity and harasses other 
people. The one I am advising fits everything except your 
spiritual vanity, and a little sand-papering of that would really be 
an improvement. You are a good fellow, but you have a tendency i 
towards arrogance; the jingle of St. Peter’s keys, you know. Now 
the cause of your reluctance to agree with me respecting this 
matter of the marriage is that you are afraid of the date of my 
demise coming out some day. You fear people saying, ‘ Powell 
married the widow the day after her husband’s death.’ You need 
not fear; the secret will never be known unless you reveal it; and 
the consciousness of the circumstances of my departure will be just 
the hair shirt needed. Your sense of social propriety is too strong. 
I am aware it is open to you to retort that my sense of social 
propriety has always been too weak; both statements are correct ; 
and if you persist in your crooked notions, your strictness will 
prove as disastrous to Amy’s happiness as my laxity. I did not 
behave altogether well to her, therefore I am trying to do what 
I can to smooth her future. But you who profess to despise the. 
world are ready to spoil her life for fear of what the world migh¢ 
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say! It will never say anything, because it will never have any- 
thing to say unless you go shouting to it to come and look at me. 
There will be nothing to hinder your marriage to-morrow, I am 
going fast.” 

Warrington stopped speaking, and there was a short silence. 
The night breeze sighed through the forest, a long, deep suspira- 
tion that, coming from afar, swelled softly upon the ear, filling all 
the air, drew near like an invisible presence, passed and died in 
the distance. 

“ Curious that, is it not?” said the sick man, “that sort of wind 
passing like a vast bird. What does Raleigh say ?—‘ The wings 
of man’s life are plumed with the feathers of death.’ I’ve noticed 
all sorts of odd things since I have been wandering about here. 
It has been a return to Mother Earth, and a wonderful old dame 
she is.” 

Powell turned and looked at his companion. “Are you not 
talking too much ?” he asked in a more friendly tone. 

“Too much for my health or for your satisfaction? Don’t 
trouble about me. I have not much time left, and if I am to say 
anything I must say it now. Hullo! there is my double again. 
Now what do you suppose he is playing, a dirge? There is the 
sound of a going in it. Hear the ‘Ave atque vale!’ Considerate 
of him, is it not? An act of courtesy to his poor double.” 

As the strange wailing music rose in the forest, Powell felt a 
sense of startled uneasiness. Perhaps too, the woodland spells 
were working, those spells of serenity, of repose, of feeling 
softened by the peace of the forest as the air is softened by the 
leaves, for it was in a gentle compassionate voice that he said, 

“Do you think you are worse? Where is your doctor? Let 
me fetch him.” 

“Certainly not!” Dick positively laughed. ‘Peter Smith is 
no concern of yours, and you are not to appear in connection with 
him. I’m no worse than I was when you came. My doctor was 
here this afternoon, and he will be here again to-morrow, also the 
parson. What more do you want? And the charcoal-burner—a 
decent fellow—turns up at six. Just sit and think things out 
while I listen to my piper who ‘makes such delicate music in the 
woods.’ Look at the situation as though you were advising—not 
yourself, but a friend; deny yourself the joy of martyrdom; put 
the priest aside and treat the matter asa man. Remember I am 
known only to strangers, and my name is Peter Smith. [ die 
to-morrow, nay, to-day, for I see it is past midnight; the moon is 
sinking, going with the pipér’s dirge; and I am going too.” 

“If you would but let me fetch——” 
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“Nonsense! Besides, you could not find the way unless I 
described it, which I shall not do. Iam only tired. I will sleep 
a little while you think over what I have said. I'll talk about it 
again presently.” 

He turned over and seemed to sink into slumber. Without, 
that strange melody still wailed through the forest, but more 
softly, muffled as it were; the white moonlight moved away from 
the door as the moon sank lower; and Powell sat immovable, 
thinking—thinking. Yet more softly the piper piped, was he 
going? Powell bent over the sleeper, Dick was breathing 
quietly. The moon sank, and without was the starlit darkness 
and the faint rustle of the leaves, the piper was gone! Still 
Powell sat thinking. He did not believe that Warrington would 
die so soon; but if he did? Was heright? Was silence right? 

And still Powell sat motionless, while Warrington slept and 
the world swung round till Arcturus dipped beneath the earth-rim 
and the Pleiades rose over the eastern horizon. Then came the 
indefinable stir that heralds the dawn. A wind stole through the 
forest, not the long sigh of deepest night, but the waking wind, 
the forerunner of the sun. A few birds twittered; slowly the 
black masses of foliage paled, then took form and colour. The 
dawn wind returned, this time stronger; the shadows changed, as 
the pearl-grey light glimmered in the east. The candle flickered, 
went out; there was no need of it in the growing radiance—not 
grey now, but blue. 

Powell rose to his feet with a little shiver, and a vague idea of 
making a fire lest the sleeper should need anything when he 
awoke. Surely Dick was very still! Something in the attitude 
of the motionless figure struck Powell, and he bent over the rough 
bed. The pale clear light fell fall on Warrington’s face, and his 
old friend drew back; the wanderer had been right, he had 
departed before sunrise. 

Hardly knowing what he did, Powell went out of the hut into 
the exquisite freshness of the dawn, and the risen sun sent a shaft 
of gold across the dewy grass to his feet. He walked on a little 
way, trying to collect his thoughts. All round him was the 
awakened woodland, rejoicing in the glory of the new day, he 
himself the only unhappy thing, a blot on that fair peace. 
Presently he came to a cottage, where a woman was milking cows. 
It was no matter of surprise to her that gentlefolk should be 
abroad at that hour. She merely supposed him to be a restless 
totrist or insatiate butterfly-destroyer, and supplied him with the 
milk he desired and a slice of bread. Powell ate thig meal sitting 
on @ bank opposite the cottage; then bidding farewell to the 
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milker, he took his way back as he thought to the hut. But he 
could not find the open glade where stood the odd little dwelling. 
No matter, he would return to the cottage and inquire; there 
could not be many such huts in the forest, the woman would be 
able to tell him. 

Woodland ways are confusing; Powell tried first one white 
road, then another, yet he failed to find a cottage. After walking 
for nearly an hour, he came upon a fallen tree, and sat down. 
The food had calmed him, that and the dawn miracle, his mind 
was clear and quiet. Here in this radiant morning the past night 
seemed unreal, incredible. Had he sat in that hut ?—talked with 
a man believed dead a year ago?—seen him die? Or was it all 
a shadowy horror before dawn ?—an evil dream to be forgotten ? 
Here was the fresh beauty of the summer day, and at Barrow 
Down the wind would be blowing the white rose petals, and Amy 
would be waking to her wedding morning while he was on his 
way to darken her happiness with the risen ghost of past grief— 
with a memory of present pain that would be as a cloud throughout 
her life. 

There was pain enough in the world, was he bound to cause 
more? Almost the past night seemed to him a vision; would it 
be wiser, better to let it remain a vision, seen only by himself? 
Had he not followed the piper? Why did he? Powell was as 
free from superstition as any man, but when he recalled the spell 
of that weird piping—well, he drove it from his mind, he could 
not solve the mystery. An evil weed of Lethe truly, for that 
uncanny music had led him to that other weed of Lethe. Once 
more the question presented itself; that poor weed had but risen 
for a moment, to sink again beneath the waves of oblivion; must 
he speak of that brief rising? Silence would hurt no one. 
Powell rose to his feet. 

“ Whether I am right or wrong I cannot tell,” he said aloud, 
“but I will be silent.” 

He took the first road he could find, and presently met a 
labourer who directed him to Crowhurst. “It was about five 
wiles off,’ the man said. As Powell walked on a familiar voice 
hailed him, and to his astonishment he saw Yates advancing from 
a side path. 

“Oh, here you are!” ejaculated the barrister. “ That’s right ! 
I’m thankful to see a human being, particularly yourself. Where 
are we? Does this road lead to Crowhurst? Powell, I’ve spent 
the night in the forest. I lost my way!” 

“So did I.” 

“Did you? Well, it happened thus. I started for Barrow 
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Down after dinner, thinking I should meet you, but met the old 
snake-catcher instead, who told me he had seen you following 
that mysterious piper; and as there is something uncommonly 
odd about that pied fellow, I thought I had better follow too. It 
is such a slur on the best man if he loses the bridegroom! ” 

“Did you hear the piper?” 

“The music ?—yes, and went after it like a boy after a butterfly. 
It led me through the woods for what seemed hours, then suddenly 
stopped close by a church with an inviting porch. There, the 
piping having ceased, I sat down to rest and fell asleep, praising 
the charity of our forefathers who built porches to churches. 
When I awoke it was broad day, but nobody about. I suppose 
there must have been a village near, but I didn’t see it. I set 
out to find a guide and rambled here. Most extraordinary night! 
The piper is either the devil or Pan in disguise, else how could he 
drag us both about the place like that? However, it does not 
matter, since all’s well.” 

“Yes,” replied Powell, “all’s well.” 

C. L. AntRoBvs. 




















Luria: A Study. 


——— 


Unvovustepty “ Luria” is one of the most neglected of Browning's 
longer poems. Among the hundred or so of papers read before 
the old London Browning Society, “‘ Luria” appears once, whilst 
there are three papers on “ Fifine,” four on “ Abt Vogler” and 
three on “ Andrea del Sarto”; whilst the two latter are treated 
again in “Browning and the Arts,” or “ Browning’s Musical 
Poems.” In any book on Browning we shall find appreciations 
of “Sordello” and of the “Ring and the Book” as a matter of 
course, and almost certainly of “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “ Pippa 
Passes,” and there will very likely be one of “ Paracelsus.” 
Certain other poems may be regarded as “stock” subjects, but 
“Luria” is not among them. By the reader who stops at the 
selections, and to whom “Sordello” represents by hearsay the 
obscurity to be expected from Browning’s greater works, “Luria” 
will not even be attempted ; the Browning student, on the other 
hand, pays greater attention to poems more obscure in style or 
more complex in thought; nor has it the peculiar blending of 
melody, quaintness, picturesqueness and power which makes 
“Pippa Passes” stand alone. 

Yet “Luria,” apart from its own great beauties, has unique 
external interest, for it is the only important poem written by 
Browning during the period of his courtship, if we except the 
 Soul’s Tragedy,” which hardly rises above the second rank. It 
was begun, as nearly as can be judged, in the early weeks of the 
year 1845, the first allusion to it in the ‘ Letters’ being dated 
February 11th, when the poem was scarcely more than conceived : 
“T hope sometimes,” wrote Browning, “though phrenologists 
will have it that I cannot, and am doing better with this darling 
‘Luria,’ so safe in my head, and a tiny slip of paper I cover with 
my thumb.” A year later, February 10th, 1846, Miss Barrett 
wrote, “I have been possessed by your ‘Luria’ just as you 
would have me, and I should like you to understand how fine 
VOL. CXXVI. B 
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a conception the whole work seems to me .. . it is very fine. 
For the execution, that, too, is worthily done. So I shall begin 
from the beginning, from the first act, and read through... since 
I have read the fifth act twice over.” There is an unconscious 
touch of character in Browning’s words on March 25th. ‘“ Both 
these things,” he says, ‘‘Luria’ and the other (the ‘Soul's 
Tragedy ’) are mangués, failures—the life incidents ought to have 
been acted over again, experienced afresh ; and I had no inclination, 
nor ability.” Even so does the final outcome always fall short 
of the initial conception. It is equally natural to find his pleasure 
in the poem rising once more with the arrival of a proof five days 
later. “I like ‘Luria’ better now—it may do now—probably 
because it must.” 

Here and there through the ‘Letters’ Miss Barrett has scattered 
her criticisms, technically interesting as from a poet of a fellow- 
poet, appreciations in the true sense of the word, not blind to 
defects, penetrating further into the mind and purpose of the 
author than is possible to any other “out-soul.” Contrary to 
Browning’s first intention, she had read act by act as each was 
completed, and it is thus, act by act, that her criticisms have 
to be culled from the ‘ Love Letters.’ 

The form of the poem is dramatic, yet it is so essentially a 
study of character rather than of incident, and the direct action 
is so studiously reduced to a minimum, that it is obviously not 
intended for the stage. In “unity” it is strict enough, one 
would think, to have propitiated the critics of the eighteenth 
century, seeing that the time is one day, the place narrowed 
from “the camp” to the general’s tent, and the action con- 
centrated on one great and tragic issue. 

For its history, “ Luria” is founded more truly on what might 
have happened in the records of Florence than on anything which 
did actually happen. Browning’s knowledge of medieval Italian 
character was so real that he dared to invent his plots with an 
almost reckless hand, yet the outcome was invariably true in the 
deepest sense—true to principle if not to detail. There is never- 
theless a hint of a situation akin to that of “Luria” in the 
“Istorie Fiorentine” of Scipio Ammirato, and it may well be 
that it was seized upon and developed by Browning. 


“ And when all was ready,” writes Ammirato, “the expedition marched 
to the gates of Pisa, under the command of Conte Bertoldo Arsini, a 
Ventusian captain, in the Florentine service, accompanied by Filippo di 
Megalotti, Rinaldo di Gianfigliazzi, and Maso degli Albizzi, in the char- 
acter of Commisaries of the Commonwealth. For although we have every 
confidence in the honour and fidelity of our general, you see it is always 
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well to be on the safe side. And in the matter of receiving possession of 
a city ... these nobles with the old feudal names! We know the ways 
of them! An Arsini might be as bad in Florence as a Visconti, so we 
might as well send some of our own people to be on the spot. The three 
commisaries, therefore, accompanied the general to Pisa.” 


Turning to the history of Florence at this time, the early years 
of the fifteenth century, and marking how hardly she had been 
delivered from the tyranny of the Visconti, it is little wonder 
that she should seek in her own characteristic way to hedge 
herself from danger. The aim was right enough, but had the 
average of political honesty among Florentines been higher, such 
precautions would have been unnecessary. In Browning’s story 
they were worse than unnecessary, and the sins of the guilty 
were visited upon the innocent. 

To turn back to the poem itself: “ Luria” is one of the clearest 
in language, the simplest in thought, the least mannered in ex- 
pression, of all Browning’s poems, and should prove an easy first 
step for those who would search out the poet’s “ hell-deep truths.” 
There is a most convincing completeness about it, both ethical 
and artistic; it recalls something, as the action, or rather the 
life, moves on to the climax, of the inevitable outcome of a chess- 
problem—white to play, and mate in five moves. Possibly the 
sense of an impending and inevitable fate is almost too strong, 
the placing of the pieces almost too evident. Browning himself 
says in a letter written close upon “ Luria’s” completion : 


“Observe ... that Luria would stand, if I have plied him effectually 
with adverse influences, in such a position as to render any other end 
impossible without the hurt to Florence which his religion is, to avoid 
inflicting—passively awaiting, for instance, the sentence and punishment 
to come at night, would as surely inflict it as taking part with her foes. 
His aim is to prevent the harm she will do herself by striking him, so he 
moves aside from the blow.” * 


Here his subject is beneath his hand, actually within his grasp ; 
there is not the same hurrying thought and almost stammering 
utterance which we find elsewhere. In fact, Miss Barrett more 
than once criticised the unvarying smoothness of the versification. 


“The construction,” she wrote after reading the first act, “seems to me 
very clear everywhere, and the rhythm even over-smooth in a few verses.” 
And again, after the completion of Act II.: “ When I come to criticise, 
it will be chiefly on what I take to be a little occasional flatness in the 
versification, which you may remove, if you please, by knotting up a few 
lines here and there. But I shall write no more of ‘Luria’—and well 





* R. B. to E, B, B., January 22nd, 1846 (vol. i. p, 426). 
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remember, in the meanwhile, that you wanted smoothness, you said... . 
As to ‘faded lines,’ you never cut a pomegranate that was redder in the 
deep of it. Also, no one can say, ‘This is not clearly written.’ The 
people who are at words of one syllable may be puzzled by you, and 
Wordsworth together this time ...as far as the expression goes. 
Subtle thoughts you must always have, in and out of ‘Sordello’—and 
the objectors would find even Plato (though his medium is as lucid as 
the water that ran beside the beautiful plane-tree!) a little difficult 
perhaps.” 


The thought of “Luria” is as clear as the language; neither 
over-subtile, nor very complex, it has the strength of its limita- 
tions. This comparative simplicity of thought is all the more 
remarkable because “Luria” is emphatically, as has been said, 
a drama of character rather than of incident. There is as little 
direct action in the poem as it is possible to have in order to 
effect a tragedy. True, battles are fought, a trial is held, and 
a victory won, but they find no place on Browning’s stage, 
they make no show as a spectacle; they are there simply as 
accessories, as the scenery amid which the all-important lives 
are to be lived. Mind, not body, provides the interest of “ Luria.” 
It is the old struggle which Browning finds so fascinating, and 
which appears so often in his poems: heart versus head, faith 
versus reason, love versus knowledge—so it is in “Sordello,” so in 
“Paracelsus.” Once more he teaches: 


“Love, hope, fear, faith, these make humanity, 
These are its sign, its note and character.” 


The gradations of character which illustrate this central theme 
and vindicate its tragic possibilities, are wonderful alike in 
subtlety and truth, A whole gamut of humanity lies before 
us, from Husain, through Luria, Tiburzio, Puccio, Jacopo, 
Domizia, to the ice-cold Braccio. From another, and perhaps 
more correct, point of view, four distinct steps lead up in 
two directions to Luria in the centre, On one side are the 
scheming, soulless Florentines, on the other Moorish Husain, 
child of nature and of impulse; Luria alone stands out in the 
majesty of united faith and reason. Like his sketch of the 
Moorish front to the Florentine Duomo, he is a combination 
of the noblest of each people; he stands for ever above and 
beyond the Moor, by reason of his capability for moral assimila- 
tion, but in adding to his original nature he knows—by heaven- 
born instinct—how to take the good and leave the evil. It is no 
small thing that he, in the midst of moral development, in spite 
of loving admiration for Florence and of enforced disillusionment, 
when his old perspectives are in process of readjustment, it is 
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no small thing that he can say as the night is closing round 
him: 
“My own East! 

How nearer God we were! He glows above 

With scarce an intervention, presses close 

And palpitatingly, his soul o’er ours: 

We feel Him, nor by painful reason know! 

The everlasting minute of creation 

Is felt there; now it is as it was then; 

All changes at His instantaneous will.” 


It is almost a surprising thing that he can still say with 
Blougram: “Trust we an instinct.” There is indeed a double 
task for such a character to perform. Luria knows himself and 
his own people when he says: 


“And inasmuch as feeling, the Hast’s gift, 
Is quick and transient—comes, and lo, is gone— 
While Northern thought is slow and durable, 
Surely a mission was reserved for me, 
Who, born with a perception of the power 
And use of the North’s thought for us of the East, 
Should have remained, turned knowledge to account, 
Giving thoughts character and permanence 
To the too transitory feeling there— 
Writing God’s message plain in mortal words. 
Instead of which I leave my fated field 
For this where such a Task is needed least. 


* * aa * * e 


And then deserting thus my early post, 

I wonder that the men I come among 

Mistake me! There how all had understood, 

Still brought fresh stuff for me to stamp and keep, 
Fresh instinct to translate them into law.” 


Yet Domizia is also right when she says to him: 


“ Who here the greater task achieve, 
More needful even: who have brought fresh stuff 
For us to mould, interpret, and prove right,— 
New feeling fresh from God, which could we know 
O’ the instant, where had been our need of it? 
Whose life re-teaches us what life should be, 
What faith is, loyalty, and simpleness, 
All, once revealed but taught us so long since 
That having mere tradition of the fact,— 
Truth copied falteringly from copies faint, 
The early traits all dropped away,—we said 
On sight of faith like yours, ‘So looks not faith 
We understood, described and praised before.’ 
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Trace by trace 
Old membries re-appear, old truth returns, 
Our slow thought does its work, and all’s reknown.” 


Domizia sees truly at last; the constructive faculty is great, 
and in its own place most necessary, but the creative is greater. 

The contrast between Luria and Braccio cannot be better 
limned than in the words of the latter : 


“Florence took up, turned all one way the soul 
Of Luria with its fires, and here he glows! 
She takes me out of all the world as him, 
Fixing my coldness till like ice it checks 
The fire, so Braccio, Luria, which is best ?” 


A few words of J. A. Symonds on the character of Machiavelli 
may be used of Braccio with equal fitness : 


“We trace,” he wrote, “ the spirit of an age devoid of moral sensibility 
—penetrative in analysis, but deficient in faith, hope, enthusiasm, and 
stability of character. The dry light of the intellect determined their 
judgment of men, as well as their theories of government.” 


Braccio’s theory of life is that of universal egoism : 


“There’s one thing plain and positive, 
Man seeks his own good at the whole world’s cost.” 


His life and action are logically developed from this premise, and 
with that all are proved false. It is the falsity, even more than 
the inadequacy of his outlook on life, which forces the drama into 
the lines of tragedy. Like Luria, he judges mankind from his 
own standpoint, but unlike that of Luria, his judgment proves 
fatally wrong. For his knowledge excludes faith—the thing 
seen, the eidolon, puts the limit to his capacity, and he does not 
allow for and endeavour to cultivate that “God i’ the Germ” 
which is to be found within each human soul. Still less can he 
apprehend so great a combination of heart and brain as Luria, so 
grand a mind joined to so child-like a faith, From Braccio’s 
standpoint, and granted that his estimate of mankind com- 
prehended the whole of man, the acuteness of his knowledge 
and of the action founded upon it could scarcely be surpassed. 
How, in one sense, he knows his man, or he would not have dared 
to say: 





“Tf you serve Florence as the vulgar serve, j 
For swordsman’s pay alone—break seal and read!” 
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But, on the other hand, how deep is his ignorance: 


“Can I suppose an utter alien here, 
This Luria our inevitable foe, 
Shall hold the path from which our staunchest broke?” 


He judges that which he knows not by that which he does know, 
and allows for no greater possibilities. Thus his verdict is 
strictly empirical: what he has not experienced is to him as 
though it were not, and the “love, hope, fear, faith, which make 
humanity ” are altogether ignored because they find no place in 
himself. 

I have dwelt upon the characters of Luria and Braccio because 
they, together, make the central point of the drama; it is the 
struggle between fire and ice, altruism and the egoistic theory, 
which develops into the tragedy of the climax. The other 
dramatis person# are but stepping-stones to, or connecting-links 
between, the one character and the other. There is, thus, almost 
a fierce concentration upon the final issue, a frequent point in 
Browning’s work. The crisis of the drama lies, as it should, in 
the third act. There Luria first allows to himself the doubts of 
Florentine sincerity which have been kept at bay since noon: 


“This instant while I speak 


Is like the turning-moment of a dream, 
* * * * * * 


You now, so kind here, all you Florentines, 

What is it in your eyes—thost lips, those brows... 

Nobody spoke it yet I know it well. 
> * * 


s * 


Oome now, what's done against me, while I speak, 
In Florence? Oome! I feel it in my blood, 
My eyes, my hair, a voice is in my ears 
That spite of all this smiling and soft speech 
You are betraying me. What is it you do? 

* * os * 


But tell me—tell what I refused to know 
At noon lest heart should fail me.” 


These doubts are but too fully realised, and the end of the act 
leaves us asking which way Luria’s vengeance is to turn. In the 
hour of his supreme trial it is not the Moorish nature alone, or so 
much of the Florentine as he has assimilated, that can save him 
from moral wreck; now, more strongly than ever, the analogy 
holds true between himself and the Duomo with its Moorish front 
—one is needed to complement the other. Had he been either 
this or that, his words of hasty vengeance would have found 
fulfilment : 
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“Now real wrong fronts me: see if I succumb! 
Florence withstands me? I will punish her.” 


But he is both; and so, in spite of Husain, in spite of Domizia, 
he holds the stronger course, and his hot thoughts give place to 
unselfishness, love, and humble self-accusation. There is the 
double strength of truth and contrast in the words with which 
the fourth act closes : 


“This was my happy triumph—morning: Florence 
Is saved: I drink this, and ere night,—die! Strange!” 


Throughout its course the drama gathers in intensity, till in 
the fifth act the sense of concentrated force is almost painful. 
One by one the laggards own the moral grandeur of the Florentine 
general. ‘Tiburzio, the alien, capitulated long before in the 
second act, that is at noon. First of the Florentines, and the 
only one with any personal grievance, Puccio gave in a full 
allegiance in Act IIL : 


“But Luria—you shall understand he’s wronged: 
And he’s my captain: this is not the way 
We soldiers climb to fortune: think again!” 


Then follows Jacopo, with his testimony : 


“T used to hold with the instructed brain, 
And move with Braccio as my master-wind ; 
The heart leads surelier: I must move with you— 
As greatest now, who ever were the best.” 


Then Domizia: 
“What you have decreed 
I see not, but no animal revenge, 
No brute-like punishment of bad by worse. 
ae 


= . * 


Spare Florence after all! Let Luria trust 
To his own soul, he whom I trust with mine!” 


Last of all Braccio—Braccio whose triumph is the most complete, 
whose failure is abysmal : 


“Braccio told... 
His lapse to error, his return to knowledge. 
. . . Nay, Luria, I should droop the head, 
I whom shame rests with.” 


After a climax so compelling, so complete, the words of Husain 
fall with a sense of relief, those words with many meanings: 


“That is done,” 


M. Kiegssy Huu. 











Che Prodigal Sather. 


A SKETCH IN INDIAN INK. 


Hani Cxunper was angry and dispirited and sorry for himself. It 
really was too annoying. He had been but three years out of 
India, and in that short time his gay old father had run through 
more money than he had ever made, or than even his clever son 
could make, in ten. 

“Tm d——d if I stand it!” said Hari Chunder. But he knew 
he must. 

Hari Chunder wore a pink striped shirt, and a loud plaid suit. 
Yet beyond his garb and his “d——s!” and a limited affection 
for whiskey pegs, he had brought back nothing from his sojourn 
in the West. 

He lay now on a roll of cushions against the wall of the 
verandah, and the gurgle of his hookah alternating with those 
very English swears, made the voices of the night somewhat 
polyglot. It was his first night in the old homestead after these 
long years of absence. How familiar it all looked in the bright 
moonlight! (Many Indians thank God for an Indian moon: an 
English moon is but a rock-oil illumination beside it.) But 
how familiar—with the restfulness of loved familiarity! There 
was the banyan tree in the centre of the great courtyard, its 
gigantic roots hanging white and ghostly, and clawing at the 
ground with a clutch anything but ethereal; over against the 
further wall was the stone-god, sitting at ease in the shade, the 
single cotton wick lighting up nought but the graceful sweep of 
his trunk. 

“Yet even that looks sinister to-night!” reflected Hari 
Chunder. “He is laughing in—his trunk—my god Ganpat. 
Here he has sat day after day through the years, and done nothing 
to prevent the waste of my inheritance.” But he did not apply 
his favourite ejaculation to him—not at least in English, Only 
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“ Grrr-grrr-grrr” gurgled the hookah fiercely. It was almost as 
great a relief! 

Yonder was the deep stone well—the well that had been, 
perhaps, the most vivid of his recollections in the land of civilisa- 
tion. How bright the reds and blues of the women’s sarees used 
to look, as they drew their morning buckets, in the early sun- 
light: and that pretty curve of slender calf—which you saw to 
advantage now that the draperies were tucked out of the way. 

His own wife, Kashi, was always the most graceful of the 
group, he mused, with a glad throb of possession, And what an 
arm she had! When she swung the bucket clear of the great 
cavity, not a drop of water did she spill. True, she chatted over- 
much with the gossips; but then she certainly was a favourite 
(a great comfort that, in the family gathering of women), and 
after all, women must “bak-ko” (jabber) when they meet... . 

Why—how like a gibbet that wooden framework looked ! 
Perhaps he would have it taken away—but no! he liked the old 
custom of cattle water-drawing ; and the creak of the wheel, when 
the sturdy pair ran down the slope, was as music to his ears, The 
frogs were croaking in the marshy ricefields. 

“A good sign—we want more rain.” Then, back again came 
his thoughts to his father. 

Why, the granaries were almost empty! And, actually, they 
must let their grove of mangoes for the season, if they would keep 
out of the clutches of the family mahajan. Perhaps they were 
already in his clutches. His father had been shifty over the 
morning’s confession. ( 

A nice home-coming it was for anyone! And it was unjust of 
the gods, for he certainly deserved better. How carefully he had 
lived amid the temptations of his western surroundings! The 
sordidness of his Bayswater lodgings made him feel self-pitiful 
even now; the smell of the food—the bacon and messy eggs, 
and leathery beef which were among the “home comforts” 
supplied by his landlady. 

Bah! a roll of bedding and a well from which to draw clean 
water, a brass platter and pulse and karelas (Kashi must cook him 
some of that crinkled green vegetable once more), and this hookah 
with the treacle and tobacco mixture. His wants were few, truly, 
and simple: and, perhaps, despite the waste of his inheritance 
they could still be supplied to the end of his days... . 

But he had meant better things. He had meant to sit on the 
Governor’s Council, to be a Reformer among his countrymen, to 
make the little old homestead something like an Indian translation 
of an English country house. Oh, he had meant so much! He 
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would have shown how improvements might be made without 
denationalisation. And then he had that great canal and drainage 
scheme—it must all go, now! And his son, who was to have 
gone to an English public school, could he afford that? 

The gurgle of his hookah became one plaintive, tremulous sigh, 
as he thought on these things. Then, suddenly, Hari Chunder 
threw down the “ Lucknow-snake” of the mouth-piece, and 
laughed softly. 

“By George!” he said, “an Englishman would make a novel 
out of the situation. ‘The Prodigal Father’ is a variation that 
might well amuse anyone—not his son! But I’ll speak to the 
old man to-morrow. The worst of it is, I have not the heart to 
scold him!” 


II. 


Ir was just after the mid-day meal. Kashi had made the karela 
chichke to her lord’s great satisfaction ; and the old father had, by 
way of propitiation, insisted on his eating it in the “ dining-room ” 
of his youth—the white-chalked enclosure of orthodoxy. How 
could a loving son administer the scolding now ? 

But yet, but yet, if not now—— ? 

“Father,” he asked, “ what do you, this afternoon ?” 

The old man beamed benevolently. 

“T sleep on the charpai in the courtyard, my son, and I smoke 
my hookah. See, how hot it is—even the lizards crawl languor- 
ously. ‘Shut thine eyes on a full stomach ’—knowest thou not 
the saying?” 

Hari Chunder frowned. “And what doest thou to-night, my 
father ?” 

“To-night?” And the old man chuckled. “ Hast forgotten? 
Why, to-night we gamble in the market-place—the great carnival 
of gamblers is it, to-night—‘the night of lights,’ diwali—and 
your old father’s hand is still steady enough to throw the dice, 
luck of my life!” (But the prodigal father looked apprehensive. ) 

“Listen, father!” said Hari Chunder, “it seems oversoon to 
disturb the harmony of our reunion, but thou and I have business 
to settle. Spend to-night with me, we can examine the estate 
books together. There’s a greater gamble in our game with this 
famine-stricken soil than awaits you on any table in the market- 
place. The stakes are not to be compared. Do listen, father, 
because I ask it.” 

“Nay, nay! my son. I cannot break my word. Iam promised 
to play with one who hates me, and would love to taunt me with 
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cowardice. "“Tisa wager. My boon companions have stood surety 
for my skill. I may not fail them. The gamble with the soil can 
wait till the morrow’s morn. Look you! You and I will play 
that game, I promise.” And he held out his hand for the answer- 
ing clasp of the accepted bargain. 

Hari Chunder was speechless. Sure never stern father had a task 
such as his! What could you do with this cheery, contented, 
affectionate, unrepentant prodigal? Wanderings from home and 
the “husks that the swine did eat ” might be needed to bring you 
to true repentance, but neither condition would ever enter into the 
old man’s training or discipline. Well! he must just wait till the 
morning. No doubt his father would have lost every ice he 
possessed, and even the problematical pice of the near future; and 
that perhaps would make him sorry and ashamed, and willing to 
listen to reason. Oh! Hari Chunder was hopeful; things would 
improve yet ! 

That evening he donned his native garments, and joined the 
idlers round the tables. The old man was the centre of the 
noisiest and loosest of the dandies. He played recklessly, yet 
always good-humouredly, entertaining the crowd the while with 
his ready tongue. And, as he spared not himself in his 
witticisms, he made no enemies. 

Happily the worst of the jokes were unintelligible to Hari 
Chunder ; but he could not bear the spectacle long, and turned 
homeward, sadly, through the gaily illuminated streets, There 
was something particularly shameless, he felt, in playing thus, 
under heayen’s roof-tree! The countless stars, and the glittering 
coloured-glass lamps, and even the farthing cocoanut-shell dips— 
seemed like so many thousand eyes, all focussed on his father— 
staring in astonishment, or blinking in incredulity. 

He paced the courtyard restlessly, well into the fresh gladness 
of a hot-weather dawn; and he hid behind the banyan tree for 
very shame, when the old man slunk home, to seek refreshment 
on his al fresco charpai. 

It was at the twelve o’clock breakfast again that they next 
met. 

The father was boisterously gay, and made much of Hari Chunder. 
Anon, with some attempt at cunning, he tried to put him upon 
his defence about the inevitable breach of caste rules in England. 
But it was not a game he could play at the best of times, and this 
morning Hari Chunder’s unrelieved silence was most discomforting. 
His father took refuge in magnanimity and affection; but there 
was no mistaking the righteous indignation of the son’s attitude. 
And immediately after the meal came the interview. 
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“T want to speak to you, father,” he said, curtly—an uncon- 
scious dignity in his sternness; and he turned into his little 
study, where, perforce, the old man had to follow him. 

“ Now then, father,” he said, “sit in this nice cosy chair, and 
let us have our talk.” 

Hari Chunder was not undutiful, and the situation was managed 
as respectfully as might be. 

At first the prodigal tried evasion, but confession was really 
the more comfortable course, and he confessed—with certain 
reservations. Poor Hari Chunder was almost too crushed to 
retaliate. Not only was the present but the future hampered. 
Mortgagees watched their shame out of the windows of their 
hereditary enemy—which was the crowning point of the 
humiliation. 

“What would you?” grumbled the prodigal; “he was the 
only man who would advance any money.” 

And at this Hari Chunder’s wrath blazed up. 

“Well! pay him then yourself!” he said. “I wash my hands 
of you.” 

But the old man was wise in his generation, and confident 
in his knowledge of his son as well as of Hindu law and custom. 

“ My son,” he chuckled, “ ever wert thou a good Hindu. Thou 
mightest cross the waters, and eat cow’s flesh, but it would not 
harm thy Hinduism. Was ever father blessed with such a son! 
What says Mann, our great Lawgiver—‘ He who does not pay 
his debts shall be born again as a slave, a servant, a quadruped 
ora woman!’ Thou wilt not elect to be any one of that category, 
wilt thou, my son? And whose debts should be more thine 
than mine? I knew thou wert an honourable son, paying debts 
which thou didst not thyself contract, and fulfilling faithfully 
all obligations made for thee—whether with or without thy 
consent, what matter: and the thought has comforted my 
declining days. I have been able to waste royally.” 

Oh! cruel fate! was the prodigal not secure? What help lay 
in empty threats? “Iwas true enough—pay he must, after his 
father’s death. Even if his own conscience released him, Hindu 
law did not. But a glint of remembrance shot across the 
darkness. 

“Father!” said Hari Chunder. “I recall the law now. For 
certain of your debts even the law holds me immune. You 
understand? The kind of—licence which those men at the 
gaming tables seemed to think was your chief dissipation.” 

The prodigal smiled. “Ah! in that particular, my son, your 
old father has been cleverest of all. For the pleasures of the 
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kind you name, ever have I paid ready money. The debts you 
will find are all for the necessaries of life. But see, I give you 
a piece of generous advice. Do you take it out of your son, my 
boy! when your time comes. It’s the only way. And the gods 
send to you as good and honourable a son as this bearer of 
burdens with whom they have blessed me! So triumph all 
orthodoxy |” 


CorneLiA SoRABJI. 
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A Revolt. 


My plaint is merely personal. I know (I know not how) too 
many cultured people, and I am quite uncultured. Voila tout! 
I live modestly in Bloomsbury; they move and have their 
superior being mainly in the neighbourhoods of Chelsea, 
Hampstead, and Haslemere. They make ineffectual efforts to 
“live down” to me, and there was a time—a strained and 
painfol period—when I endeavoured vainly to “live up” to them. 
Now, no longer subdued by their shades and subtleties, nor 
rendered diffidently inarticulate by their sublimated slang, I have 
waxed rebellious, aggressive, even vindictive, and the hour cannot 
be distant when a final rupture with refinement must ensue. 

They are all authorities on something in particular, and on 
early Italian art in general. They collect everything, from 
Esquimaux jewellery to Huguenot wills; and they read, great 
heaven! they read anything, from poetry in archaic Cornish, to 
Egyptian cypher ; and they perform tinkling antiquities, by way 
of music, on rare and renovated spinets. 

Their houses have a peculiarly precious flavour of their own, 
like (obviously expensive) Indian or China tea. Some are 
pseudo-Japanese or Roman or Egyptian, but most are Morris- 
cum-Liberty-cum-Botticelli, and it is these which I pre-eminently 
abhor. The prevailing tint is green; for green, though it has 
unpermissible shades, is on the whole the accepted colour; the 
furniture is of the Artsy-Craftsy order, hung with unnecessary 
doors, bespattered with self-assertive hinges, and defaced by 
mottoes more or less unnerving to the uncultivated mind. 

I have one prominently irritating house in my eye. The 
bookcase menaces the unwary novel-seeker with “ Let knowledge 
grow from more to more.” The piano is primed with insidious 
sixteenth-century innuendos directed against the trivial amateur. 
The mantel-pieces are embedded with quaint and doggerel “ con- 
ceits,” which make an evening by the fire a penance. The walls 
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are reticently clothed with masterpieces which demand an 
immediate reference to Pater or Morelli for an approximate 
appreciation which no ordinary person can be expected to have 
at hand at a moment’s notice. 

The front door knocker is a cruel contrivance by which two 
rings of twisted iron are scrunched together to produce a sound 
like that of a hundred pencils squeaking on a hundred slates. 
But it is “primitive,’—very primitive (one doesn’t question 
it!), and so the heroic householders have schooled their nerves 
to that. 

And fitting it is that one should be forced to note the knocker 
of this exclusive dwelling. There is so much that, on pain 
of spiritual destruction, may not enter there! Maple may 
not, neither may Mudie, no—nor many others. Have not Morris 
and Ruskin spoken it, and shall not the elect obey? They do. 
Except in one particular a lofty, a soaring, consistency is main- 
tained. But the evening meal is an anachronism, even my own 
defective senses have apprehended that. Why are the sausages 
(and should there be sausages at all?) not cut to some medieval 
pattern, and why is not the butter imprinted with an early 
Florentine design? It is a lapse, an incongruity, a base con- 
cession to the body. And the very chairs and tables in these 
sublime apartments are constructed in some occult and mystic 
manner primarily for the soul. Even the domestic pets are 
cultured, and have an air—the cats especially—of intense 
appreciation of their unique surroundings. They surrender only 
on pressure, and then languidly, to anything so grossly elementary 
and unsignificant as milk. 

The children, clad in uncanny frocks, observe one critically 
from their meditative corners. They know you—do not doubt 
it—for what you are, your clothes bewray you even if your speech 
does not. You have not that air of assured familiarity with the 
shades of missal-makers or primeval potters which their papa and 
mamma display. They wonder by what passport you are there. 
They picture you seated on a horsehair sofa, in the shadow of rep 
curtains, dusting lustres in your barren home. 

The parents, for they are older, are more forbearing and 
humane, I (is it that they and their kind have driven me to it? ) 
have hung my room with chromo-lithographs and steel engravings, 
and retained the variegated Berlin-work and French ormolu 
ornaments of my youth. And yet they visit me sometimes, 
sitting in my monstrous chamber as they would if compelled to 
spend an hour in the Wiertz Gallery viewing what they cannot 
avoid with shrinking, martyred eyes. If they believed in my 
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sincerity, they would doubt my sanity. They are incredulous, 
they think it is a “ pose.” Their own profounder pose has grown 
so nearly natural that they really find it difficult to breathe in any 
atmosphere which is not “early,” or imitation early something. 
Mine, which is indeed only that of their immediate predecessors, 
is not by centuries early enough. 

Where in their intellectual dolls’-houses are the homely, sacred, 
often I grant it, inartistic relics of the tasteless dead? ‘They had 
no esthetic value, doubtless, those feeble and too recognisable 
portraits, crude cushions, and vulgar vases, yet they were 
treasured once by those whose undiscriminating eyes are shut 
to-day. They are not permitted to clash dark discord on the 
concords of enlightened art, no, not even from a corner of the 
stair. Are they relegated to the servants’ bedrooms? But my 
friends are conscientious people, they would not taint the taste 
even of their handmaidens thus. Are these despised, discarded 
things destroyed, disposed of? Where are they ? 

The spirit of destruction seizes me. I want a wand, the wand 
of a demon fay ; I want to wave it and bring crashing down the 
elevating autotype, the pedagogic bookcase, and the superior 
piano ; to sweep in a moment into space the fabric of the modern 
antiquary’s dream; to summon from a dusty dreamland the most 
renaissant of renaissance pier glasses, the most naturalistic of 
mahogany suites, the Frith’s paintings, the Marks’ engravings, 
the Landseer copies, all the “impossible” paraphernalia of the 
misguided and unsanctioned past. To make, in fine, such a 
pandemonium of those horribly harmonious chambers, that the 
eye of culture should, when it bebeld them, on the instant start 
out of its head. 

But it is said that “thou shalt do no murder,” and this would 
be a murder of the soul ! 
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Ju a Kill-Side Cottage. 


Prrer Granam stood by the bed where his wife lay, and watched 
her silently: his arms hung down awkwardly by his side and his 
face wore a dazed expression. Peter was an old man and slow on 
the up-tak’; he felt dazed, and his hand shook, but he could not 
realise the situation. He thought “ this canna be Elsie”—other 
than this, he had no conscious thought. 

She lay quite still with closed eyes; her beautiful face was 
flushed and swollen, and her gray hair lay in a tangle on the 
pillow. Presently she began to moan a little and flung out her 
arms on the sheets. 

Peter covered her up tenderly, and began softly patting her 
shoulder, whispering as he did so, “ Whisht noo, whisht noo,” as 
if he had been rocking one of the bairns to sleep. His touch 
seemed to soothe her, and Elsie slipped off into a troubled slumber 
again. 

The short winter afternoon was beginning to darken and grow 
very cold. Peter drew off his heavy boots and quietly walked 
over to the window. The deep sill was filled with pots of 
geraniums which still bore a few frost-pinched blooms. 

Peter picked off some dead leaves, and then stood looking out 
beyond the plants into the darkening afternoon. The cart-ruts 
on the road were filled with ice, and the grass and heather on the 
hill-side were stiff with frost. Over on the other side of the loch 
the hills were covered with snow, and Peter, looking out on them 
through the pots of geranium, murmured to himself, “‘As the 
hills stand about Jerusalem, so the Lord standeth about His 
people from this time forth for evermore.’ ” 

It was the text he always said to himself when he looked con- 
sciously, as he did now, at the loch and its encompassing hills. 
He thought Jerusalem must be very like Loch Rhudart and the 
village of Glenbole. 

To-day the verse brought no sense of comfort or exaltation with 
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it. The hills looked desolate and terrible in their white covering, 
and he turned to the interior of the room again. Here everything 
was unfamiliar and, in a way, awesome too—the carpeted floor, 
the mahogany chest of drawers, the table with its white knitted 
cover, the samplers and gaudy calendars upon the walls. Peter 
felt impressed but “ strange-like.” He had lived for forty years 
in this cottage, but he hardly remembered an occasion on which 
he had been allowed to enter the parlour. Elsie always had an 
idea that men were safest away when there were valuables about. 
She could never trust a man not to knock over something, and 
carpets were not made for boots. It was to save the carpet that 
Peter had removed his when he crossed over to the window. He 
stooped down now, and with his hand rubbed away the foot-marks 
he had made when he had carried Elsie in to lay her on the bed. 
“T hope they’ll no shaw,” he murmured to himself. 

There was another uneasy movement from the bed, and Peter 
crossed the room and took up his old position again, standing 
awkwardly by his wife’s side. It was too dark to see her face, 
but he heard her muttering in her sleep, and once or twice she 
gave a shuddering sigh. 

“ She'll be waukin’ sune,” said Peter. “I'll awa’ and mak’ hor a 
cup tea.” 

He went softly in his stocking soles into the kitchen; here he 
felt more at home, and the familiarity of the place comforted him 
as familiar places will often do. Nevertheless, it was with a 
guilty feeling that he measured out the tea: for on ordinary 
occasions men are not allowed to “go into” the canister, and 
Peter was not sure whether under any circumstance he was justi- 
fied in meddling with it. 

“T dinna richt know hoo muckle tae pit in,” he said to himself, 
as he stood with the brown teapot in one hand and the caddy- 
spoon in the other ; “she'll be the better o’ it strong, but she'll 
no be pleased if we’re short, and Wulliam and his wife coming. I 
wish Marget was back.” 

He had sent Marget and wee Alec out on an errand when he 
had come home and found that Elsie was “no hersel.” ‘Then he 
had carried her to the parlour, where she would be “out o’ the 
road.” 

“TI wish Marget was back,” he repeated, as he shook up the 
canister and keeked into it with one eye closed, to see how much 
tea there was left. 

“Keep me!” exclaimed a voice behind him. “Ye’ve got the 
kettle on wi’out a drop o’ water into it, father! And what are ye 
daein’ wi’ the tea?” 
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Peter put down the canister with a guilty air. ‘“ Yer mither’s 
no juist verra well the day, Marget, and I thocht tae mak’ her a 
drop tea.” 

Marget turned suddenly upon wee Alec, who had followed her 
into the cottage. “Up to the loft this meenut and aff wi’ your 
boots,” she said sharply. ‘“ D’ye think I’m gaun to be aye reddin’ 
up after ye on the clean stanes?” (Marget had her mother’s 
notions of cleanliness.) 

“Eh, father,” she said, in an altered voice, as soon as the boy 
had left the room (and it was easy to see that she had been crying 
bitterly), “I doot but mither’s been at the bot’le again.” 

“Marget,” said Peter sternly, “honour thy father and thy 
mother, and him that slandereth father or mother, let him die 
the death.” He leaned heavily on the table and his voice 
trembled. 

Marget made no reply; she filled the kettle and infused the 
tea and Peter took it to his wife’s bedside. 

Elsie was awake, but her eyes were dim and she looked about 
her in a vague way. 

“T’m here,” said Peter, and he gave her his hand to hold. He 
helped her to sit up in bed, placing a pillow behind her and 
wrapping her in a warm shawl. “Ye'll drink the tea, woman,” 
he said tenderly. 

“Ma heid’s sair,” said Elsie, and she put up her hand and 
pushed the thick gray hair from her forehead. 

‘“‘T ken it’s sair,” said Peter. 

The tea seemed to revive her, and she looked round the room 
with growing consciousness. The bright calendars on the wall 
attracted her attention first, and then the knitted table-covers 
and the tall chest of drawers. 

“Why am I in the parlour?” she asked. 

Peter cleared his throat. “I thocht as Wulliam was bringin’ 
his wife and the bairn they wad be warmer in the kitchen,” 
he said. 

“Are ye daft, man!” cried Elsie, “Did ye no’ ken that 
Wulliam’s wife is oot frae Glasca and her mither kept a servant?” 
She had fully recovered herself now and was sitting up in bed, 
feeling with her hands the pillows and bedding. 

“Eh, Pete, Pete,” she cried, “ ye hae pit me in the best sheets!” 
And she burst into tears. 

The winter evening dragged out its long length. It was very 
lonely up in the hill-side cottage amongst the frozen heather and 
the snow, and to-night there was an odd silence in the house. 
Elsie had risen before supper and was back in her old place by 
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the kitchen hearth; she sat quite still, knitting rapidly, without 
ever raising her eyes from her stocking. This woman of nearly 
three score years had always a peculiarly erect carriage, which 
suited well the natural dignity and beauty of her face. To-night 
she sat almost defiantly upright on her unyielding wooden chair. 

Marget had swept out the parlour and laid away the best sheets, 
to be ironed on Monday before Wulliam and his wife and child 
should come. Wulliam’s wife was superior, and just a little bit 
English. The best sheets were meant to show her what Wulliam’s 
folk could do. 

Everything was in order again, and Marget was studying from 
a book laid in front of her on the kitchen table. She was a 
teacher in Edinburgh and had come back to Glenbole for the New 
Year. John too was at home from the works at Paisley, and wee 
Alec, his orphan son, lived with the old folk here in the Glen. On 
Monday Wulliam and his wife were expected; it was the first 
family gathering they had had these many years. 

Peter sat looking into the fire. He resented the silence of the 
evening and glanced anxiously at Elsie once or twice. In his slow 
way he felt that it would have been kinder to her to talk, but 
though he cleared his throat sometimes, and shifted his feet, he 
found nothing to say. 

Presently John got up and said he was wearied and was “ awa’ 
tae his bed,” and Marget shut her book and awkwardly inquired of 
her mother if there were anything she could do for her before she 
went upstairs. 

Elsie thanked her but said no. She seemed loth to sit up alone 
with Peter, and wishing him good-night she retired to the recess 
in the kitchen and laid herself down in the box bed. 

Peter was left alone by the fire. His head sank, and the easy 
smile which all the evening he had been trying to wear died away 
from his face. In thought he went back to the days when he 
had courted her, when she was the beauty of the Glen. One 
August evening among the cornstooks he had “spoken,” and 
Elsie says that when she said “ Yes,” Peter withdrew the arm 
that he had ventured to place round her waist and exclaimed, 
“ Ye'll regret this, lassie; ye micht hae done a sicht better!” They 
had often laughed over it together. 

Only yesterday the laird had stopped him to make some kindly 
remark about Mrs. Graham. “ Your wife is as handsome as ever, 
Graham,” he had said at parting; “none of the lassies can hold a 
candle to her.” 

And to-day Peter had seen her with swollen face and disordered 
hair, muttering like some poor wild thing in her sleep. 
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Peter’s head sank lower on his breast and he clasped his hands 
together. “Ob, Lord, help us!” he whispered. Presently it 
began to dawn upon his slow-moving mind that he ought to do 
something to save Elsie; that he ought to speak to her, and if 
possible induce her to give up her present habits of intemperance. 

He waited till the thought had formulated in his mind, and 
then he shook his head. “I’m no the one to reproach Elsie,” he 
said ; “she’s been a leal wife tae me, and she was aye abuv me.” 

And upon that came another thought—should he not speak 
to her for her own sake and for the sake of her character in 
Glenbole? The scandal would soon spread in the Glen, and 
Elsie would be a dishonoured woman. Ah! he had seen drunken 
women in Glasgow—women from whom children fled away with 
cries of fear, women with disordered hair and glazed, hopeless 
eyes, reeling through the Cowcaddens at midnight, and he had 
gone home and prayed that neither Elsie nor Marget should ever 
know that women could sink so low. Perhaps they had begun 
the downward course as Elsie was beginning it. Perhaps people 
would whisper and point at her. “ But no,” said Peter, clenching 
his fist, “‘there’s nae person ’ull need to say a word agen her sae 
long as I’m here.” 

The peat fire had almost died out; the old wag-at-the-wa’ 
ticked solemnly, but Peter never noticed how the time fled. He 
was still beset by the thought that he ought to say something 
to Elsie. Now it presented itself as his duty as a kirk member. 
Peter was a church officer at Glenbole Parish Church, and on 
the Sabbath he was a great man, though during the week Elsie 
ruled him and all his house. As a church officer he certainly 
ought to speak, and speak sternly and uncompromisingly, to one 
who might make the kirk to be lightly spoken of. 

“T canna dae it,” said Peter. ‘ Elsie and me’s never had words, 
and I wad rather no’ seem to notice that she had no’ been hersel.” 

Duty and love were having a hard fight with each other, and 
the battleground was the heart of a slow common man. Love, 
feeling itself unvanquished, gave in to duty. Or perhaps both were 
love—love fighting with itself for love’s sake. 

“Tf I was tae speak at a’,” said Peter at last, “I wouldna’ pit 
it on mysel—I’ve no complaints tae make o’ Elsie. I wad just 
say it was no richt afore the children. A woman’s easy moved 
if ye speak to her o’ her bairns, and maybe Elsie wad try to keep 
sober for their sakes. I would just say, gently-like, that I was 
grieved tae see her sae stupid afore the children, It’s a sair 
trouble, but I couldna be hard on Elsie.” A tear trickled down 
his withered cheek and fell upon his hand. 
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“Yer aye sittin’ up, Peter,” said Elsie from the bed, and her 
voice did not sound as though she had been asleep. 

“Deed, I didna ken it was sae late,” said Peter. “It’s a real 
cauld nicht,” he added, realising for the first time that the fire 
had gone out. 

He went and sat in a chair that stood by the bed and began 
smoothing the red worsted counterpane with his hand. Perhaps 
this would be the best time to say a few words to Elsie. It was 
already the Sabbath, and, as a church officer, this fact appealed 
strongly to Peter. On the Sabbath he was as a man having 
authority, yet his voice shook and his hand trembled. He found 
himself wishing he had on his blacks. 

“Elsie, woman,” he said, “I doot ye were tastin’ the day?” 

Elsie glanced at her husband in the way a dog will look at the 
master who is going to strike him. “I couldna help mysél, Pete,” 
she said. 

“T was just ashamed afore the children,” said Peter, delivering 
his little speech as he had prepared it. 

Elsie made no reply, and Peter lay down comforted. He had 
done his duty for Elsie’s sake. And he had put the whole 
matter upon the children. Elsie would know that he had no 
disloyal thought of her; it was for the children’s sake he had 
spoken—for the children’s sake and hers. He thanked God, 
Who had given him strength to speak, and slept peacefully till 
morning. 

But Elsie lay awake all night. 

On the Scottish Sabbath we rise late and dress leisurely. 
When we have put on our well-brushed blacks, we stand at the 
door or lean over the garden palings until breakfast is ready and 
the wife is dressed, and after breakfast we walk solemnly and 
silently to kirk. When Peter awoke on this Sabbath morning 
and ‘had risen and washed, he did not, as was his usual custom, 
go and lean against the little gate at the bottom of the garden 
where John had already established himself. He dandered about 
the kitchen instead and passed and repassed the bed. Something 
in Elsie’s face troubled him. “1’m no sure but what I’m sorry 
I spoke,” he said to himself. 

“Did ye sleep comfortable?” he asked, pausing in his awkward 
fashion in the middle of the room. 

“No,” said Elsie, ‘ I wasna sleepin’ that comfortable.” 

“T’m thinkin’ ye’d better keep your bed the day,” said Peter. 

Again that troubled look in Elsie’s face, which people, better 
able to express themselves, might have called tragic. 

* Aye, I'll keep my bed,” she said. 
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So Peter and his sons and daughter went to kirk, and Elsie 
was left alone. As soon as the door had closed upon them she 
got up hastily and went to the window, standing barefoot on 
the stones and looking down the road till the last figure had 
disappeared. 

“ He never left me behind till the day,” she said. Then she 
dressed and began the simple preparations for dinner. Once she 
stopped and clasped her hands to her breast. ‘I no’ can bear 
it!” she said. “And him ashamed o’ me before the children!” 
She composed her face with an effort and went on with her work 
again. The potatoes, which, in due observance of the Sabbath, 
had been peeled over night, she placed in readiness by the side 
of the fire, then swept up the hearth and washed the breakfast 
plates and knives. She went to the back door, where the pails 
of fresh pure water, brought daily by Peter from the spring, 
stood ready for her use. There was a coating of ice upon each 
of the vessels to-day, and as Elsie dipped her jugs into them it 
broke into splinters with a crackling noise. She shivered and 
went back to the kitchen. There was but little more to do, and 
the morning was so terribly long. 

Ah! there was ‘still the parlour to dust; she would fetch a 
duster and begin at once. It was a matter of faith with Marget 
and her mother to dust this spotless little room every day, but 
never before had either of them broken the Sabbath by so doing. 
It was the sight of grandfather’s Bible which recalled Elsie to 
a sense of what day it was, and half scared at her own forgetful- 
ness she hastily replaced the duster in the drawer and returned 
to the kitchen. 

“T hope I'll no’ be taken to account for it,” she murmured, 
“but I’m no’ used to bein’ awa’ frae the kirk, and I wasna 
mindin’ what I was daein’.” 

She brought the Bible into the kitchen and placed it on the 
table, but though she read the words her thoughts wandered and 
her restlessness increased. Twice she got up and went to the 
cupboard and twice came back empty-handed. Once she walked 
to the door to see if her folk were coming back, though well she 
knew that “ kirk would not scale” for another hour. 

She straightened the knives and forks on the table and altered 
the position of a chair, then walked to the cupboard again. For 
a moment she stood by the door biting her lips till the red colour 
left them and they looked blue-white under her teeth. With 
hands that scarcely seemed to move of her own volition, she 
reached to the topmost shelf and took down a bottle of whiskey 
and a glass. The noise of the cork as she drew it made her start, 
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and she glanced furtively about her and went to the door again 
to see if anyone was coming. 

But everything was still and quiet with a Sabbath stillness. 
The wind seemed hardly to breathe, and the peat-smoke from a 
cottage on the other side of the loch rose in a straight blue line 
from the chimney. A robin perched on a paling amongst the 
frozen cabbages in the garden and sang a clear sad little song. 
A heron sailed slowly over the gray waters of the loch, and the 
gulls chattered and chuckled amongst the brown sea-weed on the 
shore. 

Elsie came back to the table again. With rapid, nervous 
fingers she lifted the bottle, looking round from time to time 
like one who might at any moment be interrupted, and poured 
out about a gill of whiskey. The liquid made a pleasant noise as 
it fell into the glass, and its smell was grateful to the woman. 
Her hand trembled as she raised it to her lips. 

A little mirror hung opposite her on the kitchen wall; in it 
she saw herself with the glass in her hand. It was like some 
other woman in the room—a woman with a dignified grave face 
and smooth hair parted decently on her brow—who watched her 
sadly. The glass fell from Elsie’s band and broke in a dozen 
pieces on the stone floor. She sat down and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter, come back!” she sobbed. “I canna be alone.” 

The fragments of broken glass still lay on the floor and the 
penetrating odour of the whiskey filled the room. Elsie picked 
up the broken pieces and washed away the stain of the liquid. 
Once or twice she glanced at the woman in the mirror. 

She replaced the whiskey bottle in the cupboard and began 
again her restless walk between the door and her chair. The cat 
mewed at the back door to be let in, and Elsie opened the door 
for it and set it a saucer of milk upon the floor. The creature 
rubbed itself against her and walked round her purring softly with 
a caressing soothing sound. She was no longer alone with the 
sad-faced woman in the mirror. The desolating solitude of the 
morning was past. The devil left Elsie and the cat jumped 
on her knee purring softly. She opened the Bible and read 
the fourteenth chapter of St. John. 

Presently two youths passed by on the road, going further 
up the Glen. ‘“ Those ‘ull be the two Munro lads,” said Elsie. 
“They’re aye the foremost to leave kirk. Peter'll be no lang 
noo.” 

Two boats came in sight, rowing slowly across the loch— 
the Grants and Mr. Fergusson returning after kirk to the other 
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side. Then Peter appeared with Marget by his side, and Alec 
and John walking behind them. Peter stopped at the foot of the 
brae that led to the cottage and turned his face to the loch. 

“He'll be sayin’ his verse,” said Elsie to herself, from her 
post behind the white knitted curtains. “Peter was aye gran’ 
at Scriptur. Or maybe ”—as her husband still lingered —“ maybe 
he is no in sic a hurry as usual to see me the day ;” and a sob— 
the dry piteous sob of the old and tearless—seemed to burst her 
throat. There are lovers of fifty-five and sixty still in the world, 
whatever the world may say. 

Then Peter entered the cottage, looking older and grayer than 
he had ever looked before. 

“Wipe yer feet,” said Elsie. 

The next day the best sheets were ironed and the bed in the 
parlour was spread with its thick white counterpane. Wulliam 
and his wife were to arrive in the evening, and there were still 
many preparations to be made, The van from Glenbole called 
twice at the foot of the brae, and Henderson—Mc(Cauly’s lad at 
the shop—came up to the cottage, laden with parcels, breathing 
loud to enhance the importance of the occasion. “If I was up 
thon brae once, I was up a dizen times,” he said to all his 
acquaintances that afternoon. In the days that followed he was 
often asked to tell how often he had been up the brae. 

“Ye'll be havin’ company, ma’am,” he said to Elsie as he laid 
his parcels on the table, 

“ Aye,” said Elsie, “we'll be havin’ company.” It would not 
have done to tell a shop-boy what company was expected. 

Henderson lingered a moment, peering about to see what was 
going on that he might carry an account of it to Glenbole. 

“ Heest ye noo!” cried Elsie sharply. “,There’s ither parcels 
tae carry up, and your horse is no’ getting ony warmer standin’ 
yonder.” 

Elsie seemed feverishly busy, and no one was allowed to do 
anything but herself. She had risen at five o’clock that morning, 
and she never rested till dinner-time. Two bright spots of 
colour burnt in her cheeks, and her gray eyes were bright like 
the eyes of a fever-stricken child. 

Her manner was sharp and nervous, and she hurried over 
everything with a restless energy. Marget and John had long 
ago slipped out of the house, driven away by their mother’s 
vigorous refusal of offers of help, and her sharp remarks about 
their want of skill in everything they essayed to do. Peter 
glanced anxiously at her when he came in to dinner, but said 
nothing. 
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He set off early to the station to meet his son, for a heavy 
mist was rising over the loch and he had twelve miles to drive. 
The mist had come with last night’s thaw, and down by the 
shore-road it was so thick that Peter knew he would have to 
drive carefully. Wee Alec went with him for a treat, and 
Marget and John started to walk into Glenbole for something 
important that had been forgotten. 

The house was still again. Ah! the stillness! It had come 
to be an agony to this woman, who had passed much of her 
life contentedly alone. She began to work again, but her 
preparations for the expected guests were all completed and there 
was nothing left to do. She drew the curtains and made up the 
fire and sat down to her knitting. The heavy mists hung over 
the loch and crept up the face of the hill, adding to the isolation 
of the lonely cottage. Inside it was all snug enough, but so 
silent, so terribly still and silent. It seemed as though Elsie 
was defying some foe by the speed and ceaselessness of her 
knitting. 

Again and again she glanced at the cupboard. The bottle 
of whiskey was still there—and Peter was ashamed of her. 
Surely Marget and John would be back soon. Even the cat was 
gone. The silence in the house was like the mists, and wrapped 
it round in a muffled embrace. Why had she let Peter go? 
Someone else might have met the travellers. Perhaps he would 
get lost on the road and never return, like Jasper Strong, who 
was found dead on the hill-side last year, Then she would be 
always alone—and his last words had been (they would always 
seem to Elsie like his last words) that he was ashamed of her. 

If only he came back safe through the mist, she would never 
disgrace him again, but—“I canna dae wantin’ it, I canna dae 
wantin’ it!” she cried out, and wrung her hands together. 
Suddenly she rose and crossed over the room to the cupboard. 
The woman in the mirror gave her a frightened look as she 
passed. She took down the bottle and hurried with it in her 
hands out at the back door. A tiny burn trickled past the house 
down to the loch—a little cheerful babbling brown burn with 
stepping-stones across it, and clear pools where Alec used to fish 
for minnows. Elsie stood by the brink empty-handed, and in one 
of these pools for many days after there lay some fragments of 
broken glass. It was for Peter’s sake. 

She tried to go back to the cottage, but without knowing 
it her nerves cried out against ‘returning to the silent kitchen 
again, 

Should she go and meet Marget and John? No, they would 
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wonder at her, and perhaps ask why she had come. Besides, 
she could not go into Glenbole in her cap and shawl, and folk 
would stop and question her if she wore her mantle and bonnet. 
It was too early to think of walking in the other direction in the 
hope of meeting Peter, but she would walk down to the shore- 
road and see if the mists were very thick there. It would relieve 
her mind if she found that it was clearer, and the walk would 
help her to shake off the numbness that she felt coming over her. 
She wrapped her warm shawl more closely round her, and groped 
her way down the familiar path to the shore-road. 

“T didna think I had come sae far,” she said to herself when 
she found she had reached the loch-head and was standing 
on the bridge. The mists were thicker here and the river 
ran by with a sullen roar. The grass on the banks was wet and 
sodden, and the drippings from the trees fell upon the rotten 
leaves with a dull dead sound. 

Elsie sat down on the parapet of the bridge. “I dinna richt 
mind hoo I’m here,” she said. 

Oh, yes, Peter was ashamed of her. That was why. And the 
cottage was “dreich-like” and quiet, and the whiskey was all 
poured into the burn. Peter would not need to be ashamed 
again, 

“But surely this stupid feeling was worse than the drink, 
when at least a body could get some sleep?” 

“Ah! but Peter had been ashamed of her.” 

She clasped her hands to her breast, and the river seemed 
to slip away beneath her and the bridge with it. She caught 
hold of the wet stones of the parapet and held fast by them. 
The mist was so thick now that she was afraid to venture back 
ou the road where she might wander and get lost. Besides, 
on the road there was nothing to which to cling. The road 
might slip and swim away as the bridge had seemed to do just 
now, and there would not be the firm stone parapet to hold. 

She heard a gull chattering on the shore, and the familiar 
sound restored the balance of her will. Perhaps she could walk 
home if she tried. “It wasna’ that far to the cottage and Marget 
would dry her claes and pit her to rest in the comfortable warm 
bed in the kitchen.” And Peter—Peter would be home at eight 
o'clock. But she had shamed him before the children, and 
he had left her behind when he went to the kirk on the Sabbath. 
The bairns, Marget and John and Alec, would look at her 
furtively, as though they were half afraid of her, and they 
would sit silent in the evenings now as they had done on Saturday 
night, Even a stranger like Wulliam’s wife would probably 
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guess the truth. The bottle of whiskey had been poured into 
the burn, but it would be easy—fatally easy to get more. 

Suppose she never went back at all? It would be better for 
Peter. 

She rose and looked over the bridge. The river slid away 
from beneath her again—ah! and the solid parapets were 
slipping too! The sodden grass banks were vanishing in the 
baffling, blinding mist. 

And Peter was ashamed of her. 


In the early light of a bitter winter's morning they found Elsie 
Graham among the sedges of the river, her face turned up to the 
sky and the white gulls wheeling round her. She was lying 
in the attitude which had become familiar to her, with her hands 
clasped to her breast. Her grey hair was scarcely disordered, 
and her decent white cap remained neatly tied under her chin. 
Her face looked beautiful—most peaceful and beautiful in death. 

They laid her on the wet sodden grass. And then four tall 
men of the Glen who were friends of Peter’s, and had helped him 
all night in his search, drew near to lift her on to a rough 
stretcher which they had made. 

But Peter turned upon them. He had been kneeling beside 
Elsie with her cold wet hand in his, but now he raised himself 
up and said fiercely, ‘“ There’s no ane o’ ye to lay a finger on her.” 

He put his hands underneath her and raised her gently to his 
knee, then he lifted her up most tenderly and carried her home. 





The inquest was over and the doctor turned away from the 
cottage door. He let his reins lie on his horse’s neck and walked 
him slowly and quietly along the loch side. There was a sadness 
and stillness in the Glen to-day which it would have seemed 
irreverent to break even by a hoof-fall. Besides, the doctor was 
pondering deeply. 

“ Why are women all like that?” he was saying to himself. 
“To them, sickness is a sort of disgrace, and pain a thing to be 
concealed at any cost. Even Peter seems to have had no idea 
that she suffered. Poor Peter, he will miss his wife!” 





S. MacnavucurTan. 




















A Sungle Fire and Wild Bees. 


We were economising, the Chota Sahib and J, in an Indian fort, 
where he was on detachment duty with a wing of native infautry, 
for six months. It was the “dry weather.” From the fort 
battlements the Tapti jungle lay stretched out before our eyes 
like magnified lichen—grey, yellow, mauve, with bands of black, 
which marked the course of some well-regulated jungle fire. A 
fine dust trembled golden in the air; everything was sun-scorched, 
and even the broad shining sweep of the Tapti river brought no 
sense of coolness. So it was in the day. With sunset came relief 
for the eyes, and a breeze. 

It was dark night. Through the open door behind us, a faint 
light fell from a swinging lamp across the wide stone verandah 
and made the darkness beyond more dense. We lay silently in 
our long chairs. The Chota Sahib blew rings of smoke through 
his nose and sipped his peg, whilst I waved off the mosquitoes with 
a palm leaf fan, looked into the night and listened. 

Eight hundred feet below us the wind soughed through the 
leafless jungle trees, as 

“Old loves and faded fears 


Float down a stream that hears 
The flowing of all men’s tears beneath the sky:” 


and a sigh came faintly up to our eyrie and mingled with the 
chirrup of the lizards as they chased each other over the white- 
washed walls of the verandah, or fell with a cold flop on to the 
stone pavement. 

Now and again the air was rent by a wail from invisible jackals, 
and the ceaseless tom-toming in the bazaar made a background of 
monotony to all the voices of the night. 

“Chota Sahib,” I groaned at last, springing up, “this is 
perfectly unendurable, do at least send and have the man with 
the tom-tom arrested.” 
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“ Boy,” roared the Chota Sahib. 

“ Huzoor,” came the level answer. 

“A small peg for the memsahib,” and we relapsed into silence. 

“Chota Sahib,” I ventured at last, “the jackals are very lively 
to-night, which is more than I can say of you!” 

“My dear child, I am watching the jungle-fire over to the 
south. The forest-sahib has clearly lost control of it. If you 
like, we will stroll over to the flag-staff to get a better view.” 

Anything for a diversion, so we started out into the darkness, 
across the sun-scorched maidan, under the banyan avenue and up 
the rocky steps to the flag-tower, following the one oasis of light 
—the boy with his lantern. 

“ Enfin, vous voila.” 

“ Ari, ari,” gasped the boy, terror written large on his face, 
and I glanced apprehensively at the Chota Sahib. 

There was nothing to be learned from his expression, but he 
gave a low whistle, and after a moment's thought, “Stay here, 
child,” he said, “till I come back. Boy, bhaito,” and he strolled 
off with his hands in his pockets. It was dark, but I was not 
deaf, and no sooner was he out of sight than I heard his steps, 
flying towards the Guard House. Then came hurried words of 
command, 

* * * * * 

As usual, there seemed nothing for a woman to do but “stay 
till I come,” and I turned impatiently to the cause of all the 
excitement. 

A jungle fire had evidently been started at the far end of two 
spurs of hills, which ran down from the fort, and the fire, finding 
itself on a sort of natural hearth, was drawing freely, and by the 
dry scrub of the jungle was supplied with plenty of suitable fuel. 
It was still a good mile off, and with breathless excitement I 
watched as it rushed along the valley, like a wave of molten metal 
covered with dense clouds of smoke. Where was now the silence 
of the night? 

The great fire rushed on, and in four minutes had covered the 
last mile, and was roaring, crackling, licking up the scarped walls 
of the fort, shooting tongues of flame high up into the sky. 

A wail of terror went up, without intermission, from the small 
village at the foot of the hill; the jackals screamed like souls*in 
torment in the everlasting fire, and the boy and I found ourselves 
the centre of a chattering swarm of huge langoors and small 
monkeys, who came scrambling over the battlements to find a 
place of safety. Tho darkness of the night was gone. Every 
object was in lurid light, and I was able to see a small band of 
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men, armed with boughs, beating down the fire, stamping it out, 
fighting for every inch of ground inside the walls. Now the 
puny black struggling figures, now the hot red fire seemed to 
get the upper hand. I could not “stay” any longer, but rushed 
to the scene of action, followed by the boy, still clutching the 
lantern. 

When we arrived the whole place was black and smoking. The 
fire had sunk down as quickly as it had risen, and only two or 
three sepoys were choking in the smoke, ready waiting with their 
boughs in case of a fresh attack. 

“Where is the Sahib?” I cried, putting my hands up to my 
mouth, and they pointed to the steps that led through the heart 
of the rock, on to the open hill-side. What could he be doing? 
How could I see? By the glare the fire was clearly veering. 
Happy thought, I might see from the roof of the mosque if I 
could only get up. I seized the lantern from the boy, and before 
very long had reached the great courtyard, once Aurungzebe’s 
preaching-place, climbed with difficulty the steep broken steps 
and reached the roof, over the large Mehrab, facing Mecca. 

“ La Ilaha il ’lallah,” I prayed. 

The fire was veering to the north, and I soon saw that the 
Chota Sahib and about forty sepoys had raced down the gun-road, 
to a place where there was a double roadway, and had lighted a 
fire on their own account, in the hopes that a large space would 
be burned clear before the big fire arrived, and that thus an 
effectual barrier might be placed between it and the fort. I could 
see from my elevated position that it was too late. The large 
fire was drawing again and was rushing towards the gun-road. I 
beat my hands in despair against the stone wall—I cried out— 
would they never give up the vain attempt? It would soon be 
too late for retreat to be possible. 

At last they saw the danger, “and cut and ran for all we were 
worth,” as the Chota Sahib told me later. I saw them start, but 
the fire soon appeared to envelope their little black figures—to 
lick them up, as it did everything else. 

I arrived at the Guard House to find them panting, scrambling 
up the rocky steps, scorched, black and almost unrecognisable, 
and the flames shooting round the outer side of the rock. 

“No go there,” called out the Chota Sahib, as well as he could 
for choking. “See to Sultan,” and off they all went again, just 
stopping for a second at the tank for a drink. The boy and I 
were glad to carry out any orders, and we hurried off to the case- 
mate where faithful Sultan was stalled and got him out; none 
too soon, for the fire had ignited a heap of rubbish hard by. 
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For seven hours the men fought the flames, and when all was 
again safe the Chota Sahib came indoors humming 


“We will walk upon the gory field of battle 
When the cruel war is o’er,” 


and falling on a cane sofa was sound asleep. 

The sun had shone on the devastation in the jungle for some 
hours before I suggested to the still prostrate one that under the 
circumstances it might be advisable for us to have breakfast and 
tiffin in one, and I could not help adding, “ Chota Sahib, I came 
with the intention of kissing you, but 1 think it would bea real 
pity for you to have your bath without seeing what lies before 
you.” <A long whistle greeted my travelling mirror, and the 
owner of the black reflection turned with an expressive gesture 
to the boy. 

“ Huzoor,” said the boy, without a smile, and he went out to 
order the bath- water. 

At tiffin, when the Chota Sahib was clean, and, I had almost 
said, in his right mind, he informed me that he was going out to 
get some honey for tea. 

“ Joy! but where from ?” 

“From the wild bees, my love, that stung us so unmercifully 
last night when they were smoked out of their nests by 

the fire!” 
| “Wild bees are terrors, I have always heard, and honey will 
make us bilious, dear! ” 

However, he went off directly after lunch, with a cloth to put 
over his head containing two holes for the eyes, and I was “ not 
to be fussy, as it would be all right,” and he “circumspect.” It 
could not have been much more than half-an-hour later, that the 
boy rushed into our sitting-room and, with accents of despair, 
informed me that without doubt it was the will of God that the 
sahib should die from bees! 

“Oh, nonsense!” I said, though the communication was 
depressing, and following a sepoy who had evidently brought the 
" news, I was taken to the nearest place which was considered safe. 
On looking over the battlements I saw three heaving masses of 
bees, thirty feet below, which they said were the sahib, Doeji, and 
Karim. Nothing was to be done, for if we went nearer the bees 
would only become more infuriated. After half-an-hour of great 
suspense, the bees evidently gave their victims up for dead, and 
Doeji and Karim, who were wrapped in blankets, were able to slink 
away. The Chota Sahib lay quite still, his head and shoulders 
buried in a large bundle of grass. 
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“Wah! wah!” groaned the boy, rocking himself to and fro. 

“ Silence, idiot!” I snapped, and we waited—was it minutes or 
hours ?—before he raised himself, crept a short distance and lay 
down again as a fresh flight of bees settled on his all too con- 
spicuous blazer. This went on for some time, until the southern 
postern of the fort was only a few yards off, then he jumped up, 
threw away the grass, and made a rush for it. 

“T am jolly glad to be away!” he remarked as we went in to 
tea. “This is what happened. When I went out we looked at 
about forty bees’ nests, and selected one to attack. They threw 
us down a bundle of grass from above, and I was grabbing it to 
prevent it from rolling down the incline, when whop came the 
whole crush of bees on us. I sang out, and the men got under 
their blankets as quick as lightning. I shoved my head into the 
bundle of grass and pretended that I was dead. When I got two 
stings through my flannel underclothing right off, I thought to 
myself there won’t be much shamming about this before long. I 
was in a blue funk for a bit, but when I got a little used to it 
I hoped it was all right. I could feel the bees pricking my skin 
all over my back, but my clothes were just too many for them, 
and they could not get through the skin. The crowd above got 
in a state of great excitement, and began to shout to us. Suddenly 
there was a lull—they were evidently routed by the bees! You 


saw the rest!” 
* 7 * * * 


When night fell the Chota Sahib strolled out, and I did not see 
him again until very late. He was carrying in his swollen and 
wounded hands a pail full of honey-comb. 

It transpired that a Bhil in the Bazaar had offered to show him 
the right way to take bees’ nests, and he had slunk off this time 
without mentioning his intentions to me. 

“Well,” he said, “when it was pitch dark, the man was 
lowered over the cliff, sitting in the bight of a rope, holding 
another in case of accidents—with a pail slung over one shoulder 
and a straw torch across his knee; no covering to face, hands or 
knees. 

“He was let down till he came opposite to a nest; there he 
lighted the torch, brushed the bees off the nest with it, plunged 
in his hand, and knocking off the outer combs full of grubs, took 
the honey. After he had taken two nests I went down, as it 
looked very simple for anyone who could climb. I could not find 
a nest for a long time, and when I did my torch was almost out. 
However, I gave them all I had, plunged in my hand and filled 
this bucket with combs of sorts and came up. I was too sore to 
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go again, for besides bruising myself wherever there is a bone, 
my hands and wrists are a bit bad with stings. The bees did not 
go for our heads as they did in the day-time, and none of the 
stings seemed to have the slightest effect on the Bhil.” 

We had honey for supper. 


Rosarre CAMERON, 














Che Passion of Phintias. 


May the gods grant that he return not! Yet 
He wiil return. O Zeus, prevent his way !— 
With hindrance and impediment beset— 
Hamper his path with mountains of delay. 
Let him be fettered where he fain would fly, 
That he may not return and may not die. 


Whom the high gods with utmost gifts would grace, 
They grant to suffer in another’s stead; 

And I, who crave to perish in his place, 
Am loth to look, am loth to raise my head, 

Lest I should see him speeding to his fate, 

Panting to reach me ere it be too late. 


Ye soulless sordid slaves, who stand and jeer, 
Deeming me victim of a troth forsworn,— 
Treble your mockings as the hour draws near— 
Hail me a fool with finger-points of scorn, 
Unless your hearts have loved ye cannot know 

That life, not death, may be the greater woe. 


Many are swayed by love, but there is given 
To few the only utterance that avails. 
What doth it profit that a soul hath striven 
To speak in looks and gifts and idle tales— 
Small benefits and trifles soon forgot ?— 
Love craves a larger way and finds it not, 





































THE PASSION OF PHINTIAS. 


My heart is hungering for sacrifice. 

O friend, I would not have thee keep away 
For craven fear—that were too great a price; 
But I beseech the gods to bid thee stay— 

That while imperial honour be fulfilled 
I yet may do the thing that I have willed. 


They come to bind me—some, with pitying gaze, 
Finding a marvel in my steadfastness, 

Little they know the kingly power that stays 
My coward soul and baffles its distress— 

Little they know that love will draw its breath 

Best in the atmosphere of pain and death. 


Tumultuous buffetings of hope and fear— 
Is he not dazed and tempest-tossed as I? 
Why do the scoffers strangely cease to jeer? 
Perchance he comes, perchance he comes to die! 
Comes to the death that is my liberty, 
His vindication and his victory. 





I know not what to pray, for he desires 

The very end which I would fain avert; 
For that one end he speeds and toils and tires— 

His doom and mine—his hope, my lifelong hurt. — 
O gods, be kind! They shout who erst were dumb-— 
They weep, they clamour madly. He hath come. 


Artuur L. Satmon, 
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SManana. 
A TALE OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


——_ 


“ Maiiana, Anita; yes, yes, I will do it manana,” 

“ Ah, Rodrigo, thou hast said it so often. And yet to-morrow 
comes and goes and it is not done.” 

“ This time it shall be so, my soul,” answered Rodrigo drowsily, 
his fingers lightly wandering over the strings of his guitar. 

Yo no sé (I don’t know), no importa (it doesn’t matter), manana 
(to-morrow) denote the character of the average lower-class 
Canarian. In a land few of whose inhabitants are capable of 
writing their own names, one can well understand that yo no sé 
ig no uncommon phrase. 

Ignorance is not a trait of character, but the trend of the 
Canarian character is marked by the fact that—in spite of, or 
possibly because of the Cimmerian darkness in which they live— 
no one has the slightest desire to learn. 

Sublime ignorance in conjunction with the remnants of hyper- 
civilisation bequeathed to them by their far-off forbears of the 
Peninsula has rendered them among the happiest of mortals. 

Beneath the thin crust of polish which adorned the Spanish 
warriors and statesmen of the sixteenth century, there linger in 
the Canarians traces of the cruelty and brutality which the 
Inquisition left as a legacy to the entire Spanish race; but these 
characteristics, lulled to quiescence by the delicious languor of 
Canary air, are only exhibited on rare occasions when love, or 
hate, or the desire to torture dumb animals rouses the slumbering 
‘devil in the blood. 

To the average inhabitant of Grand Canary the world is 
bounded by the port of Las Palmas on the north, by Santa Cruz 
de Tenerife on the west, by the island of Lanzarote on the east, 
by the ocean on the south. Such names as English, French, 
German, convey nothing to his mind except that those who are 
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called by them speak a different tongue from his and are mostly 
burros. He has not sufficient knowledge to possess a faith; he 
knows enough, it is true, to go down on his knees at the passage 
of the Host, to bare his head at the vesper bell, to send his 
women-folk to Mass to keep them out of mischief. He regards 
the Alcalde as the greatest man on earth except on the rare 
occasions of the visit of the Governor; when the Governor has 
gone he forgets him and worships the Alcalde once more. He 
regards the Mayor of the Port as a person of consideration—the 
Mayor of the Port, who makes his living by acting as telegraph- 
boy, and by exacting toll from the market-women for allowing 
them to use short weight. 

Blind indifference to everything in heaven and earth save the 
sweet fact of life marks nine out of ten of these lower-class 
Canarians. Life which resolves itself into mere existence can 
feel no pangs of regret; one does not passionately pray for the 
power to forget which is denied to those who long for it. There 
is no need for it to the lotos-eating Canarian, since to the no 
tmporta philosopher there is nothing to remember. Some Canarians 
toil in the sweat of their brow for their daily bread, not as a daty 
but strictly under protest, and permanent work will often be 
refused with an indifference and caprice which only their peculiar 
philosophy can justify. 

“‘ Nothing matters ;” it is very comforting. 

, “You have neither breakfasted, nor dined, nor supped to-day, 
uan.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I will eat to-morrow.” 

The last possibility in procrastination is summed up in the low, 
lazy drawl of mafigna, It is a natural outcome of the other two 
phrases, for, where knowledge is not and nothing matters, to- 
morrow is the natural period to which must be postponed every- 
thing which might disturb the smooth tenor of existence. 

Such a soft sweet sound has manana! It means, “Life is 
sweet, the air is drowsy with the noonday sun, the sapphire sea 
is lapping idly in and out of the dusky rocks and playing with 
the fringes of sea-weed—all crimson, and green, and gold—far 
down on the beach the tiny wavelets are crooning a low sweet 
song to the tawny sand, the rock doves are cooing a lullaby in the 
rocks overhead ; yes, yes, my soul, I will do it mafana.” 

Rodrigo Vila was a true Canarian in this point. He was just 
capable of writing his name, and he concentrated all his energies 
on becoming a perfect master in the art of procrastination. 

He was keeper of the Lighthouse of Maspalomas op the 
southern end of the island of Grand Canary. 
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This was a position which Providence seems to have specially 
provided for the Canarian. There was practically nothing in the 
world to do, since Anita kept the reflectors bright and filled and 
trimmed the paraffin lamps daily, long before Rodrigo had risen 
to his mid-day meal. The light was fixed, so no engine had to 
be oiled and cleaned, or started and stopped. 

Rodrigo’s duties consisted in sitting in the little room beneath 
the light and in looking every hour or so to see whether the 
lamps were burning brightly or not. 

That was his duty, but he did not perform it. So soon as he 
felt drowsy, he placed his guitar on the floor and went to sleep 
in his armchair, to be awakened in the early dawn by Anita, who 
would say: 

“Ah, Rodrigo, hast thou fallen asleep then? it is weary work 
watching during the long night; come, I have put out the lamps 
in the lighthouse tower; come, my own, @ little coffee and then 
thou canst go to bed and rest.” 

Rodrigo would yawn, stretch himself and reply : 

“T have fallen asleep; that is not my custom, Anita, but I was 
weary with the work of yesterday.” 

“Yes, yes, come, drink thy coffee and go to rest.” 

Then Rodrigo would rise slowly, drink his coffee and sleep until 
mid-day. 

There was one thing which was more to Rodrigo than all the 
world beside, and that was his little five year old son Domingo. 
Rodrigo had been married ten years, and this one son was the 
only child of the marriage, though Anita prayed daily to the 
Virgin that she might become the mother of a daughter who 
would comfort her in her old age. 

Domingo had been born on the festival of Santo Domingo, and 
both parents had taken it as a happy omen for his life. Little 
Domingo had already begun to look eagerly for the arrival of his 
name-day, as a day when El Seftor bestowed many gifts upon him. 
For though Rodrigo was entirely devoid of any religious feeling, 
he felt that Domingo, who was to grow up perfect, should be 
encouraged in his reverence for the good God. 

Life was pleasant to Rodrigo. He was miles away from 
Ingénio, the nearest village, and visitors rarely came near his 
remote home. He had a little world all to himself, in which he 
was supreme. He and Domingo and Anita formed a perfect trio. 
What more could any man want? He had a comfortable home, 
sufficient money, a loving wife, and Domingo—the most adorable 
child in the whole world. 

Life was indeed pleasant. In the long summer days, after his 
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mid-day breakfast, he would take Domingo on his shoulders and 
saunter out to the beach. Once there he would lie on his back, 
and prop up his head on a bed of dry seaweed, and watch 
Domingo’s tiny hands building castles in the sand, or mark him 
paddling in and out of the pools in search of shells. From time 
to time Domingo would toddle up with a sea-slug or a stranded 
sardine in his little bucket and show it to Rodrigo. 

Then Rodrigo would smile at his little son and bless the Virgin 
for his happiness. On one great day they had come upon a turtle, 
and Rodrigo had turned it on its back and Domingo had danced 
round it screaming with delight, and always after that Domingo 
would ask as they neared the beach if there would be another 
turtle, and Rodrigo, knowing that they were of rare occurrence on 
that spot, would answer: 

“Perhaps, little one, but I fear me that it is not a good day 
for them.” 

In the evening when the sun began to sink in his bed of saffron 
behind Tenerife; when the Cumbres turned from a rosy brown 
to leaden grey ; when the crest of the Peak was girdled with fire, 
and when its sides were bathed in deep purple, Rodrigo would 
call Domingo, hoist him on to his shoulder and saunter home- 
wards. There he would find Anita waiting to smother Domingo 
with kisses and to put the evening meal upon the table. 

After supper Rodrigo would light his cigarette and pick up his 
guitar and throm it idly for a minute or two while Domingo 
roamed about the room and prattled of all things in heaven and 
earth. No night passed in which he did not ask whether the 
dia Santo Domingo was not manana. 

And Rodrigo would laugh and answer—‘“ No, my little one, not 
maitana ; not until many mafanas have come and gone.” 

Then Anita would say—“It grows late, Rodrigo; shall I light 
the lighthouse lamps ?” 

“Tf thou wilt, beloved. I am weary and have much to do 
manana,” 

“ Thou wilt mend the hand-rail soon, Rodrigo ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I will mend it mafiana.” 

Rodrigo had said this every night for many months and the 
hand-rail was always unmended. It was the rail which ran 
round the balcony outside the lighthouse, where in the stifling 
evenings of September and October, Rodrigo and Anita and 
Domingo sat, and Rodrigo sang to his guitar for hours together. 
Although Domingo never mounted the stair alone, and was 
indeed afraid of sitting on the balcony unless his father or his 
mother should be with him, still Anita in her great love was 
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always afraid that Domingo might stray there and lean against 
the rotten rail. 

Rodrigo sang well, and there was nothing he liked more than 
to twang his guitar and sing until it was time for Domingo to go 
to bed. As a rule he would improvise his words and music, 
as nearly all Canarians do, singing of the most ordinary events 
of life. 

When Anita rose from her chair and called to Domingo that 
it was time for bed, Domingo invariably asked for one of the 
many ballads of the Cid; he understood little of the words, but 
the swing of the music made him nod his weary little head and 
dance a tired step upon the floor. 

Then Rodrigo sang on softly to himself in the room below, or 
up in the little room beside the light, until he too fell asleep. 

Such a quiet peaceful life! No one ever came near them but 
the Inspector of the Lighthouse, who appeared once—perhaps 
twice—in the year, and received Rodrigo’s verbal report. 

It was an uneventful coast. It was on the south of the island 
and the wind blew always from the north-east, and wrecks were 
almost unknown. Gando was the place for wrecks and constant 
excitement, since as many as twenty ships would pass there in 
a day, at times. Rodrigo had refused the lighthouse at Gando 
though the pay there was almost as much again as he received at 
Maspalomas. He wanted no change, he said. He was content 
with the peaceful life he led. He had Domingo, Anita, and 
peace. 

Now and then—very rarely—a few visitors would reach Maspa- 
lomas! they were usually Englishmen, who had ridden from 
Ingénio on mules, determined to explore even this waste corner 
of the island. Then Rodrigo had to show them over the light- 
house; he would tell them that there was positively nothing to 
see, but finally—with a sigh—he would rise and saunter up the 
‘stair to the platform and explain in an indifferent voice the 
position of, and necessity for the light. 

Behind the lighthouse there was a little stable where Rodrigo’s 
two donkeys lodged, and beyondgthe stable was the inevitable 
pig-stye and a small garden where potatoes, tomatoes and two 
banana plants grew. 

Rodrigo had gone so far as to mark out, with half-a-dozen 
heaps of stones, the site of the garden, and there his labour on it 
had ceased. Anita had dug it and watered it and sown her 
potatoes and tomatoes for years, and yet every night for years 
Rodrigo had said as Anita had kissed him before going to bed— 
“ Anita, I must work in the garden mafana,” and Anita had 
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as regularly answered—‘ Would it not be better, Rodrigo, to 
mend the railing round the platform ?” 

“Yes, perhaps so, I will do it mafiana”—and when manana 
came, Rodrigo slept and ate and sang and played with Domingo, 
but the garden and the railing remained as they had been before. 

The donkeys shared the peaceful existence of their master. 
On rare occasions in summer Rodrigo would mount one and take 
Domingo up in front of him, while Anita, with a panier of food 
and a wine skin, would ride the other to the olive groves between 
Maspalomas and Ingénio, and there they would eat their midday 
meal and sleep under the shade of the olives at sesta time. 

When once started Rodrigo enjoyed these expeditions immensely, 
for Domingo, with flushed cheeks, prattled the whole way and 
shouted to his own and his mother’s burro and asked Rodrigo 
when he should have a burro of his own. 

“When thou art a man, my little one, perhaps a mule or even 
a horse with silver trappings, and thou wilt wear long silver 
spurs and make thy horse curvet and prance before the eyes of 
thy novia.” 

Then Domingo would clap his hands with delight and say, 
“ Ah, if I were but a man! ” 

Anita, riding by their side, would smile with pure joy at the 
beauty and courage of Domingo, and murmur to herself that 
there was no child on the wide earth to compare with him. 

“Tf she were to lose him?” She dismissed the thought with 
a smile: the good God would never have the heart to deprive her 
of the one treasure she possessed. No, she knew better than that! 

Every now and then—when it struck him as convenient— 
Rodrigo mounted his donkey and rode away in the very early 
dawn to Las Palmas to receive his pay. He was never too soon 
for it, since many maiianas always passed before he summoned 
up sufficient energy to undertake the journey. 

“T must go to the city to-morrow, Anita, to receive my pay,” 
he would say about a month before he actually started. 

“Yes, Rodrigo, it is long due, and the stock of oil and wicks 
is running low.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will go maiiana.” 

Every night Anita would remind him of his intention, and 
Rodrigo would assure her that he was going on the morrow. 
Then a day would come when Anita would say—* Rodrigo, I have 
filled and trimmed the lighthouse lamps and there is no drop 
of oil left.” 

Then Rodrigo knew that he must start in the morning, and he 
would sigh and go to bed early because of his journey in the dawn. 
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Domingo was always up to see him start, and to wave his tiny 
hands in farewell and to cry in his shrill treble, “ Va con Dios,” 
until Rodrigo had cantered out of sight over the sandy waste. 

Then during the livelong day Domingo would play about the 
door and ask Anita twenty times every hour whether his father 
would not soon be home. 

“Not till the sun has set, little one, and you are in bed.” 

“No, no, mother, I must wait for him.” 

Towards evening Domingo would become tired and drowsy, 
until the ery of—“ Hola, Anita, Domingo!” rang out through 
the night air, and cantering hoofs announced Rodrigo’s return. 

Then Domingo’s eyelids lost their heaviness and he would 
toddle to the door and clap his hands and smile a welcome to his 
father, which Rodrigo thought was worth the fatigue of many 
journeys to Las Palmas. 

“Shall I put the burro in his stall, Rodrigo?” 

“ Haz-me el favor, cara mia,” and Anita would lead away the 
donkey while Rodrigo—laden with parcels—sauntered into the 
house. 

Then began a ceaseless flow of questions from Domingo until 
Anita returned and Rodrigo began to untie his parcels. When 
Domingo’s present should have been revealed the little one 
shouted with joy, clambered on to his father’s knee and kissed 
him, 

“This must be el dia Santo Domingo at last!” 

“ Not even yet—when that day comes, perhaps you will have a 
yet finer present.” 

“Tf it would but come!” sighed Domingo. 

After Domingo had passed his fifth year, Rodrigo began to bring 
him illuminated alphabets and picture-books illustrative of words, 
for Domingo—among other things—was to be a great scholar. 
Domingo criticised very severely the colouring and drawing of 
those objects with which he was acquainted, but he made no 
effort to learn his letters, and indeed neither Rodrigo nor Anita 
had the heart to compel him to any form of work—after all, 
education was a matter which might very easily be postponed 
until mafana. 

Still Domingo was not spoilt—in our sense of the term, 
although Anita’s and Rodrigo’s whole life was wrapped up in their 
one child, and they would never refuse a reasonable request of his, 
yet Domingo was always open to the voice of reason, and with a 
sunny smile would obey, unmurmuring, when necessity demanded. 

In the dim future Domingo was to be a great scholar; on that 
Rodrigo had made up his mind, and in the long summer afternoons 
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of the year when Domingo was already five he would talk to his 
son of the matter as they lay on the sands below the lighthouse. 
So once: 

“And when I go to the colégio in the city, shall I come here 
every day?” 

“No, for that would be too far, chiquito, but thou couldst 
often come at the end of the weeks.” 

Domingo sighed; he was unable to picture to himself a life 
away from the lighthouse, and lacking the pleasures which made 
this life so dear. 

“Then later, when thou art nearly a man, there is the Uni- 
vorsity at Laguna in Tenerife, or even in Madrid, far across the sea.” 

Domingo’s eyes slowly filled with tears. 

“Over la mar ; ob, father, I could not bear that!” 

Rodrigo caught him up with a smile. 

“ Nay, nay, little one, do not cry—it is not for long; many dias 
de Santo Domingo will come and go before then,” and Domingo, 
reassured, was carried shoulder high into the house. 

Domingo liked summer best. His life then was spent almost 
entirely out of doors on the beach, where he loved to gather shells 
which lay scattered around in profusion. 

In July, too, those nine days came when bathing in the sea was 
free from risk; for on nine days, and on nine days only, will the 
Canarian entrust himself to the deep. At any other time the 
influence of sea-bathing is bad, nay more, it is positively dangerous 
to venture into the sea. In his fifth year Domingo was carried 
out in Rodrigo’s strong arms and dipped into the sea, when, 
instead of screaming with fear, he laughed, and asked that it might 
be done again. Then Rodrigo smiled with pleasure at the courage 
of this prince among boys, and Domingo longed for the morrow 
and a repetition of this new and delightful experience. 

In October the days are often hotter than at any time of the 
year. Domingo had not been out of the house since eleven o’clock 
in the morning, as the heat of the sun had been too great. 

The three had taken their evening meal somewhat earlier than 
usual, in order to go for a stroll before sunset, and return before 
the land breeze became too chilly. 

Domingo, for the first time since his infancy, had been a little 
querulous at his long detention in the house. After supper, 
Rodrigo went to the door and looking out said: 

“Tt is as hot as ever, Anita, and the land breeze has not yet 
come.” 

“Let us go out nevertheless, Rodrigo; one cannot evenjbreathe 
indoors.” 
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“Yes, yes, let us go out,” cried little Domingo. 
Rodrigo looked lovingly at Domingo, and said: 
“Would’st thou not like to sit in the balcony again, little 
one?” 

“Oh, yes, that would be better!” said Domingo. 

“Very well then, let us go.” 

Often in those hot October days they had satin the balcony and 
watched the sun set behind Tenerife. 

Rodrigo took up his guitar in one hand, and with Domingo on 
his arm slowly mounted the stair, followed by Anita bearing a 
glass and a small bottle of gin. 

On the balcony were two cane armchairs. Rodrigo and Anita 
each tcok one, and Domingo sat alternately—as the fancy took 
him—either on Rodrigo’s or Anita’s knee, or on a cushion placed 
between them. 

Rodrigo suffered his fingers to wander idly over the strings of 
his guitar, and then began to sing softly the ballad of “ Melisendra,” 
which Anita loved. 

Domingo grew impatient and begged for his favourite “ Cavalga 
Diego Luynes al buen Rey besar la mano.” 

Not yet, little one, we will sing that just before thou must go 
to bed.” 

“ Ah, well then, Por la puerta dela Vega.” 

“Ts not that too sad ?” 

** No, no, let it be that.” 

“Very well then.” 

Rodrigo hummed over the air and picked it out on his guitar, 
and then began the “ Lamentation for the death of Celin,” which 
has been translated— 

“ At the gate of old Granada 
When all its bolts are barred, 
At twilight at the Vega gate 
There is a trampling heard, 
There is a trampling heard. 
As of horses treading slow, 


And a weeping voice of women 
And a heavy sound of woe.” 


When the song was ended, Domingo sighed, and said: 

“Ohé, but that is sad; why did they kill him?” 

“The song has said, little one, it was in fair battle, in those old 
days at the joust of arms.” 

“ Did the song say that; all that the song told me was that he 
was dead—el pobre caballero.” 
“Shall we sing Cavalga Diego now, it grows late.” 
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“No, not to-night padrecito, I think I like Por la puerta best 
now; was he quite dead ?” 

“ Yes, quite dead.” 

Domingo sighed again, and Anita to change the subject said to 
Rodrigo: “Are the lamps trimmed and filled, Rodrigo?” 

“ Caramba, but I forgot.” 

“ And you promised,” said Anita, reproachfully. “ Well, I must 
go and do it, it will be dark in an hour, and it will take nearly an 
hour.” 

Anita turned to go, but before she went into the house she 
looked round to Rodrigo in a hopeless sort of way and said— 

“ And the handrail, Rodrigo ?” 

“ Maitana, Anita, yes, yes, I will do it matana.” 

“Ah, Rodrigo, thou has said it so often; and yet to-morrow 
comes and goes and it is not done.” 

“This time it shall be, my soul,” answered Rodrigo drowsily, 
as his fingers lightly touched his guitar. 

“Tt is very frail; take care of el chico.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Rodrigo, as he placed Domingo on his 
knee, 

For many days past a heavy cloud had hung over the Peak of 
Tenerife and obscured it from view. To-night after the sun 
had disappeared behind the island of Tenerife, the cloud 
slowly moved away and displayed the peak glittering in its 
fresh winter coat of snow. The sun, though hidden behind the 
island, still shone on the crest of the Peak and lit up the snow 
with a sheen of gold. 

Domingo caught sight of it and cried, “Oh, look, look at El 
Pico, it is all white!” 

“Tt is the snow.” 

“Snow?” said Domingo. “ What is that?” Domingo had seen 
it with his outward eye many a time, but it had left no impression 
on his mind. 

“Tt is the rain which becomes white and hard when it is cold, 
and falls on the top of El Pico in winter-time.” 

“ White rain and hard ; how strange—it is not like the rain in 
the barranco, which is yellow and dirty.” 

Domingo gazed for a long time at the Peak, and then said 
wonderingly, “ White rain! Is it then very cold?” 

“ Yes, little one.” 

“Colder than the sea? ”—in a wistful tone. 

“ Yes, so cold that it becomes like fire and burns.” 

“Oh, father!” 

With the sad and wondering eyes of childhood Domingo 
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turned towards the Peak, and was wrapped in fantastic day- 
dreams. 

He was roused by Rodrigo, who said, “Come, Domingo—the 
land breeze is rising and it grows chill.” 

Domingo silently suffered himself to be carried downstairs, but 
in his eyes was that far-off look of wonder which comes only in 
the eyes of children, and he murmured two or three times to him- 
self, “ colder than the sea.” 

In the living-room below Rodrigo sank into a chair, and 
Domingo sat down on the floor and communed silently with 
himself. 

Anita was in the little outhouse where the burros lodged, 
engaged in trimming and filling the lighthouse lamps. 

Soon Rodrigo’s head began to nod, and in a few minutes he was 
sound asleep. 

After about a quarter of an hour, Domingo rose from the floor. 
He must look again at the white rain that was colder than the 
sea. He called his father, but Rodrigo only muttered in his 
sleep, and Domingo stole slowly from the room and mounted the 
stairs to the balcony. Rodrigo turned uneasily in his chair and 
shuddered. 

Five minutes went by and Anita came in, carrying one of the 
lamps. As she crossed the threshold she said, “ Rodrigo, it is time 
to light the lamps, it grows dark. Rodrigo! Valgame Dios! 
Where is Domingo ?” 

Rodrigo woke with a start, as Anita dropped the lamp with a 
crash on the floor and dashed to the stairs. Rodrigo followed her, 
but he was only half-way up the stairs when Anita had reached 
the top. 

A wild shriek of despairing agony rang out on the evening air, 
and when Rodrigo reached the balcony it was empty, and the 
railing was nearly all broken away. 

He peered over the edge and saw, fifty feet below on the rocks, 


two formless, huddled heaps lying side by side. 


He gazed for two or three minutes in a vacant sort of way at 
the two motionless forms, and then his face grew contorted and 
he laughed a shrill meaningless laugh. Then he turned and 
groped his way, with tottering steps, down the stairs, mumbling 
incoherently as he walked. 

Some four or five hours later a ship which had lost her bearings 
owing to there being no light at Maspalomas, came close in shore, 
and finding her mistake backed out suddenly, “making night 
hideous” with the shriek of the siren. But Rodrigo merely 
laughed a foolish laugh when he heard the noise. 
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On the following day the Inspector rode post-haste up to the 
lighthouse, and clapped his hands and shouted, but received no 
answer. Then he dismounted, tied his horse toa ring near the 
door and walked into the house. 

On the floor in front of him lay the shapeless corpses of a 
woman and a child, and they were guarded by an idiot who looked 
up at the Inspector with vacant eyes, laughed foolishly, and 
muttered “ Matana.” 
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Che Popular Universities in France. 


Now that the question of popular education is so much before the 
public, and the merits of various British and foreign systems are 
being carefully weighed, it is of interest to enquire into a scheme 
of education which has sprung from the very class for which it is 
intended, and which must therefore supply a definite demand. 

To a superficial observer the Universités Populaires in France 
might seem to bear a close resemblance to University Extension 
in England, any slight dissimilarity being easily explained by 
difference of race and surroundings ; yet on closer inspection it is 
obvious that they were conceived in a different spirit. 

University Extension assumes that the established fountains of 
learning are, so far as may be, pure and undefiled, and aims at the 
wider diffusion of miscellaneous knowledge, not necessarily amongst 
the artisan class only. The Universités Populaires, intended 
solely for working men, are, on the contrary, distrustful of 
accepted teaching, because it has become the privilege of a minority, 
and while not neglecting to instruct their students in subjects 
which can only be taught by members of the professorial caste, 
they strive above all things to keep themselves untrammelled by 
tradition ; their object is to form characters which can draw their 
own inferences, and owe no allegiance to any one school of thought. 
Yet independence must at all times be relative, and it is not 
surprising to find that these institutions have developed a 
distinctly partisan spirit. 

Like most successful enterprises, the Popular Universities grew 
from small beginnings. The founder was a Paris printer, named 
Deherme, already noted amongst his fellow-workmen for his efforts 
to raise them morally and intellectually. The typical leader of a 
new movement, energetic, full of unswerving devotion to his 
scheme and of absolute confidence in its ultimate success, he is 
convinced that the reconstruction of society on a more equitable 
basis is no Utopian dream, and that it can be hastened by pro- 
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viding the working-classes with an education which will develop 
their critical faculties, and produce men of self-control and sound 
judgment. To him Socialism is, as Le Bon has so aptly said, not 
a political aspiration but a religion. 

Besides editing a periodical called “ La Co-opération des Idées,” 
Deherme set on foot a modest lecture society, and the enthusiasm 
shown by the audiences suggested to him that a similar institution 
on a much larger scale would be equally appreciated. It is true 
that various Paris associations—in addition to the Government 
Continuation Schools and the Winter Lectures at the Hotel de 
Ville—had placed instruction within the reach of all, but in each 
case the course of study was controlled by men of another caste. 
It is Deherme’s conviction that the working-classes can best judge 
of what it is to their own advantage to learn, and he maintains 
that the system of opinion which not only tolerates the injustice 
of existing circumstances, but deems it inevitable, must directly 
or indirectly inculcate acquiescence in things as they are. 
Yet he is not narrow-minded; the only hard and fast rule 
which he has laid down for his scheme is that it shall be 
democratic and seculav, and he welcomes the assistance of men of 
learning, professors, authors, members of the Chamber, and others ; 
indeed it is to their help as lecturers, and in a lesser degree as 
members of the managing committee, that the Popular Universities 
owe their continued existence. 

In October 1899, Deherme secured some rooms in the Saint 
Antoine district of Paris, which is chiefly inhabited by artisans, 
and prepared to put his project to the test; but mindful of his 
ideal of co-operation, he first issued an appeal couched in simple, 
earnest language : 


“Like you we are working men, but we believe that human life has 
pleasures which are greater, more lasting, nobler and yet less costly than 
those which you seek in taverns. Will you join us? Our plans are 
ambitious. We desire that all shall have access to truth, beauty and 
moral life; we desire that all shall have their portion in these good 
things, which constitute humanity’s most precious possessions ; we desire 
that as the sun exists for every eye, so shall the light of thought for every 
mind. We desire a real education, which shall not exclude the greater 
part of mankind, nor be created by a minority for their own benefit, an 
education to which all may contribute and of which all shall enjoy the 
advantages. Comrades, with this goal before our eyes—to use our spare 
hours for our physical, moral and mental development, that is to say, for 
our social enfranchisement—we raise, opposite the bar and the Music 
Hall, our first Popular University. ... With us you will become free 
men, men of sound judgment, and will accustom yourselves to ponder and 
criticise. Together we will seek to find in what our duty consists and 
accomplish it; yet we will not neglect our rights: in each we will create 
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a clear consciousness of his own value and his own responsibility as a man 
and a member of society, and we will teach him to assert these rights. 
Finally, we will labour to lead democracy forth from the barren formulas, 
which are killing it, to a living reality, fruitful in freedom, justice and 
sympathy.” 

The immediate result justified Deherme’s sanguine expectations ; 
before the month was out 2200 working men were enrolled as 
members, and the lectures were in full swing. In a short time 
similar associations, all calling themselves Universités Populaires, 
sprang up in Paris and in many provincial towns, each being 
perfectly autonomous. By avoiding the restraint of uniformity 
every association is free to adapt itself to the requirements of its 
members, and the full play thus allowed to individuality prevents 
a relapse into mere routine. 

The subjects upon which lectures are delivered cover a wide 
field, and the aim is to give a clear general grasp of matters in 
their entirety rather than to impart a knowledge of details, for to 
men with so little time to spare the exhaustive study of one topic 
would mean the exclusion of all others. Special courses in subjects 
of practical utility, such as shorthand and modern languages, are 
provided where there is a demand for them, and single lectures 
are given on all possible themes. French history and literature 
are dealt with, as well as the great writers of contemporary 
foreign literature, whilst the inclusion in the programme of such 
names as Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Ibsen and Perez Galdos is a proof of 
its comprehensiveness. Unhappily natural science is nowhere 
assigned an important place in the curriculum. As might be 
expected, Socialism occupies a prominent position, and all the 
vexed social questions of the day are descanted upon. General 
discussion of current political events is encouraged, and in many 
places a special evening in the week is set aside for this. 

To acertain extent recreation is also considered ; an invariable 
feature of each Université is a library and reading room where 
papers and magazines may be found, and Sunday is in many 
instances devoted to music, recitations or theatricals—all, however, 
selected with due regard to educative influence. Saturday is 
usually reserved for addresses which, whilst being instructive, do 
not make great intellectual demands on the audience. Visits to 
museums and other places of interest are arranged with a 
competent guide, and occasionally games are organised for the 
children of the members. When it is added that the subscription 
of fifty centimes a month entitles members not only to these 
advantages, but to legal and medical advice gratis, it will be seen 
that the Associations offer great attractions; the more, perhaps, 
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because they are not the outcome of the philanthropy of another 
class, co that membership involves no feeling of obligation. 

All the lecturers are unpaid, yet there is little difficulty in 
obtaining their services; in Paris such men as Anatole France, 
Beaufils, Lanson (who succeeded Brunetiére at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure), Buisson (of La Sorbonne), and many others, have 
taken up the cause with enthusiasm. The Popular Universities 
Society was formed in February, 1901, in order to serve as a 

connecting link between all the Associations, and to provide 
pecuniary aid or lecturers where the supply did not equal the 
demand ; but this latter contingency has very rarely occurred. 

No more convincing proof of the success of @ mancuvre can 
be given than its adoption by the enemy, and when the Catholics 
opened their first Institut Populaire as an avowed rival to the 
Universités Populaires, it was tantamount to an admission that 
these last presented a model worthy of imitation. The Catholic 
venture resembles the Socialist movement in all the main points, 
but whereas comparatively few workmen have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of receiving instruction tinged by 
Catholic thought, Deherme’s Association and the one in the 
Quartier Latin can boast of between two and three thousand 
constant members, the total of names inscribed on the books of 
the former during one year being twelve thousand. It is only 
fair to add that these are exceptionally high numbers, and also 
that in the provinces a large proportion is recruited from the 








: middle-class, which did not come within the scope of the original 
plan. 

It may easily be contended that the working of the Popular 

4 Universities presents no features which have not been already 


adopted by similar associations at home and abroad, and that 
they are therefore familiar to us. But at a time when there is 
a widespread feeling that ancient institutions need re-organising, 
when such antithetical thinkers as Tolstoy and Reclus are even 
urging their annihilation, whether by persuasion or violence, it 
is worth consideration that the class which suffers most from the 
injustice of modern society establishes its own schools, where its 
future leaders can be prepared to battle for their rights, not with 
the unthinking passion inspired by the oratory of the agitator, 
but with the stubborn determination of men who have calmly 
weighed society in the balance and found it wanting. 

By a large majority Socialism is still looked upon as a chimera, 
and doubtless in this, as in all human schemes, time will play the 
part of the great winnower, separating the chaff from the grain. 
But the number of socialists is certainly increasing, and not only, 
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as has been asserted, amongst those born dissenters to whom it 
is a constitutional necessity to protest against all established 
institutions. Daily both thinkers and workers are joining the 
ranks of Socialism, and it would be well that those who classify 
them as dreamers and political heretics should recall Renan’s 
saying, which applies to politics as well as to religion : “L’hérétique 
d’aujourdhui est l’orthodoxe du lendemain.” 


H. Mackenzir. 
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A Silence in the Heavens, 


JEAN subsided helplessly on the fender-stool, and examined with 
unseeing gaze the many quarterings on the coat of arms, wrought 
in cunning needle-work of many coloured silks, which dangled 
from its brass rod between her and the fire. 

Barbara stood meekly dignified, her snowy hair gleaming under 
her frilled white cap, her hands crossed over her immaculate 
apron, mildly insistent. 

“An’ I’m for thinkin’ Sir Alister should be tell’t,” Barbara 
repeated the remark twice, as if to lend weight to her unwelcome 
opinion, but Grizel made no reply, only continued her rapid stride 
up and down the long room, now in the light of the great sea-coal 
fire, now disappearing into the shadows at the extreme end, where 
the windows looked out on the blasted rose-garden. 

She paused at length beside the old nurse, all her trailing 
draperies of Chantilly and rich silk whispering stormily behind 
her tall angular figure. 

“ Havers, Barbara!” she exclaimed sternly, so sternly that no 
one who did not know her could ever have guessed how soft and 
kindly a heart was hidden below that forbidding manner and 
cold eye. 

“Are you not ashamed, Barbara Gordon, to make light of the 
Almighty by supposing the sweet spirit of your lady would be 
allowed to forsake the company of the elect to sing nursery 
rhymes about her own house—woman dear, you are dreaming!” 

Barbara’s faraway grey eyes met the angry look with gentle 
deprecation, and she shook her white-capped head. 

“Could all the bliss of Paradise hold my leddy frae her bairn 
if she heard him moan?” she asked quietly. “Na, na! forbye 
ye heard it yer ain sel’, Miss Grizel, dear!” 

She went noiselessly towards the door, but turned with her 
hand on the glass knob, ‘An’ I’m thinkin’,” she added, “it 
would be well if Sir Alister kent.” 

Jean, from the fender-stool, looked blankly at the closed door 
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after Barbara went. Grizel resumed her distracted march from 
the old cabinet, shimmering in dull gold and vermilion between 
the windows, to the glare of light around the fire-place. In that 
unhappy ménage, Grizel had seemed a tower of quiet strength, 
till Barbara had broken in upon them with a discourse, the 
burden of which was Alister. It is at all times difficult to 
acknowledge the supernatural, even to one’s self, and quite 
beyond the bounds of possibility to make another do so, most of 
all when that other is the person chiefly concerned. 

Jean quaked with fear at the very idea of referring the matter 
to Sir Alister; but none the less felt that something must be 
done, and there was no one to do it but Grizel. 

Meanwhile Grizel went striding up and down in her aggressive 
masculine fashion and said nothing, which was but cold comfort 
to Jean, who loved talking, even when she was afraid to speak. 

“TI wish,” she began tremblingly, “you would sit down, 
Grizel, I have exactly that sensation I used to have in my 
childish dreams, of wanting to run and feeling my feet clogged, 
and I do hate spiritualism in any form! Still, how is this thing 
to be explained ?” 

Miss Gordon turned abruptly at the corner of the grand piano, 
knocking over a pile of music with her elbow. She stooped to 
pick it up, and then slowly returned to the fire and stood 
pondering deeply. 

“For goodness’ sake,” said Jean irritably, “sit down, sit down 
and think out a way of breaking this to Alister.” 

Grizel pulled back the chair on which her hand was resting, 
and sat heavily down. She was in no way like the Gordons 
except in colouring; she was fair, and thin-skinned, but unlike 
Jean, who had all the beauty of the ‘“ Bonny Gordons,” she was 
plain, and looked the incarnation of practical common-sense. She 
was really unusually intellectual and imaginative, but she culti- 


‘ vated that horror of the inexplicable and mysterious which is so 


conspicuously a feature of the Presbyterian mind, and consistently 
discouraged the hereditary leaning of her Highland blood to 
dreams and visions, just as she poured forth a fine contempt for 
the dabblings of her fashionable acquaintances in Christian 
Science or Spiritualism. 

For the rest, she was a painfully angular Scottish lady, with a 
hard, high-boned face, from which her scanty fair hair was drawn 
away with severe tightness, and screwed in an ugly little knob on 
the top of her clever head, and with pale keen blue eyes, looking 
out under short red eyelashes. 

She put her elbow on her knee, and her chin in her hand, and 
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thought the thing over again, for perhaps the thousandth time 
since it had come to her knowledge. No! look at it how she 
would, it was inexplicable—the “something” in Castle Gordon 
at that moment neither organised common sense nor applied logic 
could explain away. Grizel felt her orderly imagination reduced 
to chaos, and neither text nor dogma could compel it to harmony 
again. 

“Ye see, Miss Grizel,” Barbara had said, “the wee Lairdie aye 
cried on his mither, an’ syne my leddy cam.” 

There was no such thing as argument with Barbara. Besides, 
as she had said, Grizel had heard with her own ears. 

And in the hearing lay all the mystery, a mystery which was 
the Jast straw in Grizel’s sore burden of affliction and sorrow, 
for the black robes she wore were for the wee Lairdie’s mother, 
who had gone away from the Castle to the chapel-yard, when the 
ground was covered deep with the drifted January snow, and now 
the daffodils and violets were taking the winds of May with 
perfume. The manner of Mary Gordon’s departure had been 
swift and sudden, and touched with a gentle heroism. Her 
idolised little son had been gasping out his life in diphtheria; the 
snow had delayed the hastily summoned doctor, and she had 
done a thing which is done many a time and oft by medical men 
for children not their own. The result of that action is always 
the same, and she had known when she bent to suck up the 
mucous which was slowly strangling her child, that she was 
purchasing his life with her own; and she rendered up the price 
with gladness, as women of her type ever do. 

In mid-winter it is a far cry from Edinburgh to Castle Gordon, 
perched high on its mountain plateau amongst the sighing pines 
and larches, above the mysterious waters of Loch Awe. 

When the doctor arrived, numb and frozen, the child was 
recovering, but the mother was lying, quiet and smiling, in the 
sleep which knows no waking. For a while Sir Alister seemed 
incapable of realising his wife’s death, and when at last the 
stunned feeling passed off, it was succeeded by a sort of fierce 
animal fury, as unguessed at formerly as his passionate questioning 
of a life to come. 

“Be comforted, Alister,” Grizel said tenderly, for no other 
living creature had ever been to her so dear as the dead girl, and 
she measured her brother’s pain by her own; “be comforted, for 
the child is well!” 

Sir Alister snarled at her across the table like some infuriated 
wild beast. ‘ What,” he demanded, ‘‘ do you suppose the child is 
to me? I will tell you—the cause of Mary’s death, All the 
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children that ever were born would not console me for the loss of 
one hair of her bright head. Take him out of my way, never let 
me see him again, and leave me to myself; I want no condolences.” 

Grizel considered him with anxious eyes. Clearly he was not 
quite responsible for what he might say or do just then, so she 
wisely held her tongue. She looked back on him as she left the 
room, but he remained in the same fixed attitude, staring blankly 
out of the window on the frozen snow at that space between tho 
towering pines, where the outline of the chapel wall showed palely 
grey on the virgin whiteness of the winter land. 

Haggard, unkempt, and worn, yet still the splendid Highland 
soldier whom Mary Wyndham had passionately loved, and who 
loved her in return with a strength and power that might have 
almost brought her back from the dead by its intensity, It was 
as if she, whose every thought was purity, had taken in her small 
hand all his life and hope and vitality. 

Sir Alister abandoned himself to a wild frenzy of grief; he 
ordered Barbara to take her charge to the old nurseries at the 
other side of the house, and he himself took possession of those 
sunny apartments that Mary had so delighted in furnishing for 
her baby. 

In those rooms he would have nothing touched; the dainty 
garments lay as she had left them, a glove here, a cloak thore; 
her books and sketches and violin lying as if she might at any 
moment return and use them. During the day he remained shut 
up in the library, where in the first happy days of their married 
life they had always sat together in the evenings, and there his 
sorrow hugged him ina soul-destroying clasp, as deadly as the 
embrace of the iron Virgin of the Inquisition. 

Grizel, though she repudiated all sympathy with it, intuitively 
grasped his attitude towards the child, for she had always known 
that Mary filled her brother’s horizon, and there was no room in 
. it for any other love, even for his own flesh and blood. 

At Mary’s bidding he had admired, and kissed, and played with 
the tiny object of her worship, but his fatherly instincts were 
swallowed up in his mighty passion for her, and though Mary 
never guessed it, he felt only a mild toleration for the little 
yellow-haired boy. 

Grizel loved the boy now with all her heart, but time was when 
Mary had monopolised that too, and Grizel often reproached 
herself that her affection for the child was chiefly because he 
looked up at her with Mary’s big blue eyes and piped to her with 
Mary’s throstie-like voice. 

She had been so much tothem all! Grizel, with her chin sunk 
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in her large hand, conjured up her happy presence again. In 
every corner of the grey old pile she heard the echo of that gay 
young voice lilting down the long corridors; her vivid face and 
radiant hair peeped out at Grizel from the clouded mirrors which 
another less beautiful Lady Gordon had hung a century ago 
amongst the plumed chieftains in their belted plaids, and gay 
ladies in patches and brocade. 

The memory of Mary filled Castle Gordon; and, according to 
Barbara, her spirit, not content in heaven, dwelt in the dreary 
East rooms and played and laughed and sang to the banished 
baby with the yellow hair. 

Barbara saw no difficulty in this; the old Highland woman 
saw nothing unnatural in a mother, suddenly snatched away from 
her only child, returning to comfort that child’s solitude. 

“There will be silence in heaven,” said Barbara dreamily, 
‘an’ my leddy will be listenin’, and the bairnie’s cry will have 
come nigh to her; what for would she no come till him then?” 

“Guid save us!” Grizel answered, with an unconscious lapse 
into the vernacular, “there are times, Barbara, when ye mak’ me 
think I’m living in the Middle Ages!” 

Then she remembered that she had laughed at Mary for her 
“mediwval attitude of faith,” and straightway she plunged into 
a sort of retrospect of her brother’s short married life, and saw 
Mary flash, jewel-like, ever-varying, lovely, and infinitely sweet, 
across the brief years since she had come to the home of the 
Gordons, a twenty-year old bride. She was a little creature, 
delicate and fragile, with the exquisite finish of form and feature 
which is met with at its best amongst the ancient Irish families 
who have intermarried with the Highland Scotch, with fine, 
rounded limbs, and eyes deep with that haunting ineffable sweet- 
ness which smiles heavenwards in the eyes of Murillo’s Virgin. 
She had the wonderful vermilion tinting which only goes with 
the pale gold hair which the Erse folk say is an indication of the 
Tutha de Danann strain. 

She overflowed with vitality, with keen joyous youth, she 
seemed to radiate happiness wherever she went, and song and 
laughter were as spontaneous as the word of sympathy, the 
kindly deed, the gentle touch; Nature, in making her, had gone 
near to perfection, and the Almighty had placed within her a 
soul that was beautiful entirely. 

Sir Alister’s first meeting with her was as romantic as their 
marriage. He had returned from a long absence abroad in the 
service of his country, and in a fashionable ball-room he had 
suddenly met the upturned gaze of a pair of wonderful blue eyes. 
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“Who is that young girl over there—the one in white with 
gold fringes?” he inquired of a friend. 

“ Don’t you know her?” was the surprised reply. ‘“ Why, that 
is Lady Mary Wyndham—the Irish beauty.” 

** Who ever loved that loved not at first sight!” In a couple 
of long strides Sir Alister was before her, introducing himself 
with a shameless disregard for conventionalities. Six weeks later 
they were married, and no happier people ever lived on this 
earth. 

“Man ever seeks the opposite to himself, with the force of a 
chemical compound.” Sir Alister found in the slim Irish girl, 
who was only half his age, all those attractive and gracious 
qualities lacking in himself, and met, in return for his worship, 
a sweet and womanly passion, as deep as it was pure. 

Grizel remonstrated with him on his rank idolatry of Mary, as 
she was forced to call it. 

“Come now, Grizel!” he said, with his frank, irresistible 
smile; “even little Maclean says he worships the ground she 
walks on—can her husband do less?” 

And Grizel was silent; for little Maclean’s worship was that 
of the moth for the star. Mary had saved his life by persuading 
her brother to take him away from the cold Scotch winds, to 
sunnier climes, where his weak chest and the cough that racked 
him had time to disappear. The imaginary examination for 
which he crammed Lady Mary’s brother never came off, but the 
rest and good food and warmth of the sun made a new man of the 
little curate, and he never ceased to thank the womanly sweetness 
that had prompted the kindly deed. He was only one of many 
who justified Sir Alister’s devotion to his wife, for it was wonder- 
fal how she found time to help so many, in spite of the baby and 
his exacting disposition. 

To see her rush in from some society function, glittering in 
, jewels and silks, and snatch the little son out of Barbara’s arms, 
covering him with soft kisses, while she talked all the time, in 
her low, musical Irish voice, was a sight of which Sir Alister 
never grew tired; and she would steal from his side at night to 
listen to the child’s breathing, fearful lest something had robbed 
her of him in the short space between sleeping and waking. 

As the boy grew older, the grey walls rang with mirth, the 
painted chiefs saw the unfamiliar sight of Miss Gordon and Miss 
Jean being driven in tandem by the little “king of the castle,” 
and Sir Alister, towering ceiling-wards, looking for his wife and 
son amongst the picture-frames along the frieze, with a bandage 
tied over his eyes. 
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But this was too perfect a life to last, and suddenly, on one 
black December noon, the little king of the castle complained of 
a sore throat; after that there was chaos. It always seemed to 
Grizel, when she thought of it, that there was an outcry in the 
night, followed by the tramp of feet, and a hushed whispering, 
and when quiet came again Mary was gone. 

The life and brilliancy of the house departed with her; Sir 
Alister sat down amongst the ashes of his happiness, and cursed 
the day of his birth, and spent himself in bitter lamentations that 
so many sinful, shameless wretches were allowed to drag on the 
length of their evil days, while Mary, whose life was worth all 
the sermons in the world, was taken. 

A blight seemed to fall over Castle Gordon; there was silence 
where the little king and Mary had made such merry noise, 
Deposed and solitary, he now pattered about his sunless rooms, 
pining daily for the gay, bright-haired mother and the big soldier 
father who had once held such revelry with him. 

Some little folks of five gain much wisdom in their short 
journeys through the world; little Roy knew that if he continued 
to call his mother would inevitably come, and so he called upon 
her continually. Barbara would sit up in her bed, feeling her 
old heart throbbing in her throat when that small, throstle-like 
note went trembling out into the darkness in pitiful appeal to the 
young mother sleeping beneath the drifted snow. Grizel heard 
it often, and she would come striding down the corridor from her 
room, her dressing-gown flopping around her, her thin hair 
hanging in a little stiff pig-tail on her long neck, her face hard 
and set, and her heart melted within her. 

She would stand outside the green-baize covered door, mechani- 
cally counting the rusty brass nails, yearning infinitely over the 
motherless child who cried within. In vain they begged and 
coaxed him to cease; nightly and daily that little bird-like note 
sounded across the gateless barrier, and at last the mother came. 
It was Barbara who awoke in the early morn to the sound of a 
dear familiar voice singing to the little king, while he in his baby 
fashion joined in as he had been taught to do, his small voice 
vibrating with joy. 

“Mam-mam comed to Roy,” he explained to the wide-eyed old 
woman, and she was fain to believe. 

From that day he began to recover his former healthy round- 
ness and happy childishness, his colour returned, his blue eyes 
brightened, and he prattled at his play, as if there was someone 
always beside him, invisible to all else, but plain to his clearer 
sight, 
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To Barbara it was little less than sacrilege that the “ Clachan 
lassie,” who assisted her in the nurseries, should listen to this 
mystery of love stronger than death, so she was forthwith dis- 
missed, and the secret was left amongst them—Grizel knew, and 
Jean—and Barbara insisted that Sir Alister ought to know also. 

Grizel, at this point in her meditations, stirred uneasily before 
the crackling logs, and Jean looked at her apprehensively. 

“ Well, Grizel,” she ventured, “ have you thought of a way?” 

Grizel raised her eyes to the portrait above her; the pictured 
face seemed to flash down on her with wistful entreaty. 

“Qh, Mary, dear!” she murmured. “A cour blessé—l’ombre 
et le silence!” 

Jean put hor hands over her ears with a little moan. “ For 
goodness’ sake, Grizel,” she exclaimed, “do not talk to yourself!” 

Grizel rose, her light brows puckered in a frown. 

“There is but one way,” she said simply. “I must een go and 
insist upon Alister listening to me.” 

“Tt will be hard to make Alister listen if he does not want to 
hear,” sighed Jean. 

“ Yes,” answered Grizel absently ; “but I must find a way!” 

She rustled across the soft carpet, with the flush of a desperate 
resolution colouring her high cheek bones, and brightening her 
pale eyes. ‘Love is creation’s final law!” she thought as she 
swept down the stairs with her hard face twitching nervously. 
If love had wrought a miracle for the child, why should it not 
also save the man? How could one tell the meaning of death? 
Did the worm, crawling loathsomely on its hairy legs, dream at 
all of the butterfly flaunting its painted and jewelled wings in 
the light of the upper sun? Mary had been gifted and blessed 
far above ordinary mortals while yet upon earth; might she not be 
especially beloved in heaven? “ Again—what was death to such 
asshe?” Grizel’s eye caught the grinning heads of the great 
snow leopards, fixed on the hall-panelling above the library door, 
amongst the trophies of obsolete arms—and she paused, looking 
upwards: “was it for Alister to waste his life in useless grief 
when his country needed men—shame upon him!” and she 
hurried on. 

She stood in the deep recess of the library door, watching old 
Macpherson light the tall candelabra on the staircase, while her 
bony hand flashed out a thousand vari-coloured flames as she 
knocked loudly and imperatively on the black panels. Inside, 
there was the swift tramp of restless footsteps, the pen 
march of a soul driven mercilessly by black care. 

Grizel rattled the handle and knocked the more loudly as the 
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footsteps came near and receded. Sir Alister ignored her summons 
for admittance, and she remembered how many times she had 
craved even to hear his voice, and waited outside this door 
in vain. 

“ Alister,” she called imperiously, “open the door to me. I 
am not going till I have spoken with you.” 

For a time there was no response, and the tireless march 
continued; but on her second call a voice she hardly recognised 
impatiently bade her begone. For answer Grizel knocked the 
louder and cried again to him to open. 

And at last the door was unlocked and flung wide, and Grizel 
pushed her way in, only to start back again with her heart 
fluttering wildly, for it seemed in the flickering firelight as if 
Mary herself were seated in her favourite chair beside the wide 
hearth. 

Then, as her eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, Grizel saw 
it}was only the dress Mary had last worn, laid with every fold 
lovingly straightened to the floor, and beneath its scarlet frills 
peeped out, childishly small, the dainty shoes Sir Alister had 
drawn off her tired feet on that evening when he had carried her, 
hoarse and feverish, to her bed. 

Outside, in the clear spring evening, a blackbird was piping a 
passionate love-song to his nesting mate; a branch of budding 
lilac swept across one of the windows, scattering on the low sill 
a shower of diamond drops; and the low of the homeward-driven 
cattle sounded with strange remoteness through the cold air. 

Grizel turned to her brother and held out two trembling hands. 

“Oh, Alister!” she said simply; but her heart was bursting 
with pity as she saw his face. 

He straightened himself haughtily at her exclamation, and 
resumed his tramp. 

“What do you want?” he demanded curtly. “I wish to 
Heaven, Grizel, you would leave me to myself!” 

Grizel was so stricken with horror at his appearance that she 
had no word wherewith to answer him, and stood silently watching 
him as he walked up and down on the other side of the long room. 

Sir Alister had been the smartest officer in a regiment which 
prided itself on its faultless appearance; now he was haggard 
and unshaven and wasted beyond description; the dry bones of 
a giant held together by a parched and sallow skin, his eyes 
blazed beneath his heavy brows. 

* Will you go, Grizel ?” he repeated fiercely. 

“No,” she answered, “I came to tell you something about little 
Roy.” 
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Sir Alister’s face flushed to a dull crimson, and he threw out 
his left hand with a gesture of command. 

, “That will do,” he said abruptly, “I do not wish to hear.” 

“Oh, but you must!” exclaimed Grizel, with a wholesome 
touch of anger; and before Sir Alister could stem the torrent of 
her speech, she had poured ont all her story. 

“This is some tomfoolery of the servants,” he said savagely, 
“and, by God, if I can find out who are at the bottom of it, I'll 
break their necks. Mary! Oh God! oh God! If Mary could 
return—it would be to me.” 

He flung out of the library and hastened across the hall; but 
at the head of the first flight of wide shallow stairs he faltered 
and stood still—half the great painted window was opened to the 
vague delicate blueness of the May evening, and there, with one 
star throbbing in her horn, clear, pale and radiant, the moon 
hung low in the sky. 

For a moment memory snatched from the past the scent of 
Mary’s shining hair, the pressure of her slender form within his 
arm, and the sound of her low fluty voice in his ear, singing, 

“The young May Moon is beaming, love.” 


A year ago—only a year ago—and now eternity lay between 
them! He bounded up the next flight of stairs like a man 
possessed, and when Grizel came up with him, he was frowningly 
confronting Barbara in the dim corridor leading to the east wing. 

“ What's this d——d story about the nurseries?” he demanded 
fiercely. 

Barbara’s dove-like eyes were very soft beneath her starched 
frills. 

“Sir,” she replied softly, “’tis but a voice—and it sings.” 

Sir Alister swore rapidly below his breath, his wild eyes 
searched the shadowy recesses in the long line of windows. 

He moved quickly down towards the half open nursery door 
and stood there listening. All at once there fell upon him the 
craved-for sense of his wife’s nearness. Racked and tormented 
as he was, it rained upon his bleeding heart-wound like balm. 
Somewhere—somewhere near—floated that sweet presence without 
which his life was as ever-present pain—a desert existence of 
hunger and thirst. He covered his face with his hands and stood 
motionless; and suddenly there came to his ear the high clear 
sound of a voice singing: 

“Glory to Thee, my God, this night.” 


Now indescribably low and soft, now high and soaring, the 
voice went singing on, and into it flowed and mingled, like the 
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waters of a slower stream gliding into the swift river, the slow 
sleepy croon of a child’s song, liquidly happy and content. 

The wind came through the dim corridor, bringing with it a 
sense of coolness and the scent of those flowers Mary had loved 
so much. 

“Grizel,” hoarsely whispered Alister to his sister, who was 
close beside him, “do you hear anything ?” 

She looked up at him with the clear song flowing towards her, 
thinking how strange it was that she did not seem to hear so 
much with her ears as with her soul—the sound came from 
within herself! 

Sir Alister’s head was thrust forward like that of a questing 
hound, his eyes had dilated till they looked quite black and his 
expression was one of half wild incredulous joy. 

“ Open the door a little wider,” he said huskily. “I cannot use 
my hands.” 

She bent forward and pushed the door back, and he gazed into 
the room. Nothing! the voice had ceased, and the firelight 
danced on the child’s yellow curls and kissed his dimpled cheeks, 
as he lay high on his frilled pillows crooning to himself like 
some drowsy dove. For an instant Sir Alister wavered on the 
threshold, with his eyes fastened on the small face and half 
closed lids; then, as if drawn by an irresistible spell, he went 
over to the little bed and stood with clenched hands looking down 
on his son. 

“Roy! Roy!” 

Grizel, looking in from the corridor, saw nothing; but clearly 
and distinctly, and as if from remote distance, the call of Mary 
to her child sounded through the silent room. 

The child stirred, and sleepily opening his blue eyes looked up, 
and stretched his hands; then, as if something had given way 
within him, Sir Alister fell upon his knees and dropped his head 
into the little arms. Grizel saw the yellow curls mingled with 
the grey-streaked red, saw the soft cheek pressed lovingly to the 
lined and haggard one, and then gently, but with speed, she 
closed the door lest she might behold what was not for any but 
the eye of God to see. 

* * * * * 

In the early dawn Sir Alister came forth, carrying in his arms 
the figure of his little son, wrapped up in his blankets. 

Barbara and Grizel rose to meet him, their limbs cramped with 
the long night vigil. He stooped to look in his sister’s face, and 
lo! his own was calm and almost happy, and his eyes were clear 
and soft. 
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“ Grizel,” he said, quietly, “all is well. You will fret no more, 
dear heart. It is well now. Good-night.” 

Barbara barred his way with arms outheld. 

“Sir Alister,” she said pleadingly, “ye will na’ tak awa my 
bairn ?” 

He pressed the little sleeping face to his own, with a passionate 


thankfulness in the caress. 
“ You can have him in the day, Barbara,” he said, gently, “ but 


not far away from me—I must never lose him again.” 
And Grizel knew that love had worked its miracle. 


Frances CAMPBELL, 
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Maori Runangas. 


Possisty there is no prettier sight than a Maori kainga, or 
village, nestled snugly in a valley or clustering on a green hill- 
side. But as civilisation reaches nearer to the heart of the 
country, raupo thatch gives way to ugly planed timber beams, to 
zinc roofs and other imitations of the pakeha’s homes, Very 
quaint and pretty are many of the native whares. The 
architecture is primitive. The roof slopes downward on either 
side; in many cases the thatch of the roof almost touches the 
ground. Often one sees a glass window let in at theside. In 
other cases the doorway gives whatever light is required. The 
roof, continued over one end, is supported on poles and side walls. 
Thus a verandah is made, where men, women and children lounge 
or smoke. The thatch soon becomes of a brownish yellow, and 
forms a contrast with the carved slabs and supporting poles, which 
are stained dark red. Across the front of the better whares are 
usually placed two quaintly carved beams, meeting at the same 
angle as the roof. 

As Maoris live principally out of doors, the interior of their 
dwellings is intended only for a sleeping apartment shared by men, 
women, children, and, very often, pigs. The cooking is done 
outside, in Koppa Maoris, or, in the thermal district, in natural 
steam holes or boiling springs. 

But although many neatly made whares still exist, they are 
becoming fewer. Yet few as they are, they are far more 
numerous than the runangas, which in generations past were used 
as storehouses for the harvest of kumeras. As these rwnangas 
were built with much regard to detail, it was the work of one 
a to prepare the carvings, that of another to erect the 

ouse. 

The most celebrated runanga now existing is that owned by 
Mr. ©. Nelson of Whakarewarewa, Rotorua. Perhaps it is safe to 
say that it is the only perfect specimen in the colony: for the 
Maoris of this generation will not thatch, weave and carve as 
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their forefathers did. The carvings for this house are, most of 
them, exceedingly old. Two or three generations ago, while they 
were in course of preparation, a tyrant chief threatened the peace 
of the Taupo tribes. To save their valuables, the Maoris buried 
them deep inaswamp. From this swamp, some have been recently 
recovered. The totara wood, of which they were made, was 
hard enough to resist the destructive influence of water, and 
though they are of course bare of paint, the carving is 
perfectly fresh in most of them. Others are somewhat seamed. 

The runanga stands by the side of the public road at Whakare- 
warewa. It is surrounded at present by a roughly built fence, the 
gate of which is the only part resembling Maori architecture. 
From the roadway may be seen the pointed roof of yellow raupo 
thatch, neatly bound and overhanging the side walls. At the 
front gable appears the threatening figure of a warrior, lashed 
high in the air. As is often the case in native statuary, the head 
is disproportionately large. The curious effect is heightened by 
the wrapping of flannel round the loins. The warrior’s head is 
crowned with feathers, and the ferocious glare in his large eyes is 
in keeping with the club upheld in his right hand. This warrior 
is Tutanekai. In connection with him one remembers the pretty 
logend of Hinemoa. 

Tutanekai was the son of a chief who lived at Mokoia, a 
charming island in the centre of Lake Rotorua. Hinemoa loved 
him and determined to be his wife, in opposition to the wishes of 
her parents. So, at dead of night, she, supporting herself with 
her gourds, swam from the point, which may be seen from the 
Runanga, across the lake, a distance of four miles. Arriving on 
the island exhausted, she betook herself to a natural hot bath 
which is still to be found on the shore. While there, Tiki, the 
slave of Tutanekai, came down to the lake’s edge to fill his gourds 
with fresh water. Hinemoa saw him, and, making a hoarse 
sound, frightened him so that he ran away breaking a gourd in 
‘his fear. His master made him return. Again he fled. On his 
third appearance, Hinemoa smashed one of his gourds. When 
Tutanekai was informed of this, he hastened, in great wrath, down 
to the water, and there met his bride-elect, to whom he was 
married and with whom he lived happily ever after. The guide 
who told us this story informed us that she was descended directly 
from Hinemoa’s brother. The natives at Ohinemutu, on the 
shores of Lake Rotorua, trace their descent from the heroine 
herself. 

We had been standing within the enclosure. Now we stepped 
over a boarding and stood under the verandah formed by the roof 
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and side-walls. In front of us was the thatched face of the house, 
broken by a sliding carved panel which covered the aperture 
serving as a window, and carved with the figure of Tiki, and by 
another massive sliding doorway. On this, which, we were 
informed, was not valuable because comparatively new, was carved 
the figure of a woman whose hands bore claws. She, it seems, 
was not loved by her husband. He ran away in her absence 
(taking care to relieve her of her store of winter food) and came 
to a rock, where he demanded admittance to the bowels of the 
earth. The guardian spirit complied. Then in great anger 
followed his wife, who also asked to be taken in. But her request 
was refused, and she began to scratch with her bird-like claws 
until they were worn down. 

The sliding door was pushed back, our guide explaining that its 
carving had been chiselled with imported tools instead of with the 
old stone instruments. We found it hard to detect the difference. 
When we entered the house we were struck by its beauty. The 
roof and walls were lined with intricate mosaic patterns of reed 
work, made from the stems which support the bulrush-like heads 
of the raupo. These reeds were stained or painted in various 
colours and woven together with coloured flax in symmetrical 
designs. Each piece of rush-work tells the mythical story of the 
tribe which it represents. At a distance of seven or eight feet 
apart are placed dark red carved panels of about two feet in 
width, each having its own legend. The eyes in the figures are 
in most cases supplied by glistening pieces of mutton-fish shell, 
and the effect is lifelike. 

One panel represents Maui fishing. It fell to his lot to bring 
up from the depths the islands of New Zealand. Certainly on 
the panel, his fish looks much like an ordinary deep sea fish, but 
tradition supplies the fact that it was Maoriland he caught. To 
describe every panel and every reed design would be to write the 
legendary history of the country, and that it is given to few to 
know. At intervals on the ceiling are placed smooth planks 
painted in regular designs, the prevailing colours being red, white 
and blue. The dyes are obtained from various clays found in the 
neighbourhood. A boarding of a similar kind runs round the 
junction of the walls and the ceiling. The colouring of these, 
the light yellow of the reed work, interlaced with patterns in 
dyed flax, the dark red of the panels and the cream colour of the 
mats scattered on the floor, combine to produce a pleasant and 
restful effect. Heavy carved poles support the roof, and at their 
base several carvings have been left. Most of them have been, at 
Mr, Nelson’s wish, recently dug from the swamp where they lay 
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long neglected. Amongst them was the prow of a canoe, 
paintless, it is true, and somewhat seamed; but still hard to the 
hammer. 

The air of antiquity impressed us; and our guide told strange 
old stories connected with the building of the runanga. One 
man who was building the famous house was afflicted so often with 
sore grief that he abandoned his labour. Another determined to 
finish it. He was deterred by prophecies of dire misfortune 
Even on the day when the building was first opened to secular 
gaze, one of the tohwngas was put under an evil spell by his rival, 
and prophecy was fulfilled in his death. 

This explains why the completion of the house has again and 
again been postponed; and although, by his action in buying it 
and employing Maoris to complete it, the present owner has 
made himself liable to the suffering and death which, it is decreed 
by tohungas, must fall on such adventurers, still he has the 
gratification of reaping the income the runanga yields from 
inquisitive tourists. In vain he has tried to insure the wonderful 
building, unique in its kind. But the thatched roof, which is one 
of its greatest beauties, is an obstacle. The house stands but a 
few feet from the public road. A match thrown on to the roof— 
and the edifice and its invaluable contents would be indeed things 
of the past. A year ago, when the building was first thrown 
open to public inspection, it was represented to the New Zealand 
Government that such a relic of past industry ought to be secured 
for ever to the country. But the officials offered only £10,000. 
Then, as the news of the wonder spread, the Berlin authorities 
offered £12,000. The proprietor at first thought of accepting the 
latter offer; but as the rwnanga would have to be unscrewed 
most carefully by the skilful workers who put it together in so 
wonderful a way that no join is visible anywhere in its walls or 
roof, and would then have to be insured for its voyage to Europe, 
‘Mr. Nelson has decided that the sum mentioned is not sufficient 
to repay him. This may give some little idea of the value of the 
building, which is, moreover, curiously enough, the wonder as 
well as the pride of the less diligent Maoris of this generation. 

Of course several other runangas have been bought and placed 
in museums. But these are insignificant compared with the one 
in question, and, in most cases, their only carvings are the 
angular front beams and the panel over the doorway. Again, 
many of these have been executed by later hands. Perhaps the 
chief interest of this famous runanga lies in the old-time curse 
which has, as I have said, repeatedly prevented the Maoris from 
putting its sections together, though some of them still worked, 
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as it were, stealthily towards its completion. Even now the 
building is ¢apu to most Maoris. 

While on the subject of Maori architecture, I am tempted 
to give a slight description of another famous building. Whether 
it was originally erected by the natives for the purpose of holding 
meetings therein, in which case it would be called a wharepunt, 
or as a storehouse (rwnanga) I was unable to ascertain. It stands 
in the grounds of the Spa Hotel, near the shores of Lake Taupo, 
and is used as the dining hall. It is a very large building, 
guarded by figures of heroes, whose chief claim to beauty seems to 
have been their exceeding length of tongue. The supports to the 
overhanging front are carved slabs; and the interior is a veritable 
museum of carvings. Down the middle of the hall stand rounded 
poles, exquisitely carved to the top. Panels are placed at 
intervals of every few feet along the walls. All of them, I was 
informed, are very old. But here there is no attempt at beautiful 
rush-work. The floor is of earth, and the whole hall delightfully 
quaint, and certainly makes a novel dining-room. 

As time goes on, these relics of a past age become increasingly 
valuable. It is certainly the duty of the Government to prevent 
their being sent to other countries, or, sooner or later, the 
museums of the continents will know more of the ancient Maori 
than we who live in his land. It is sad, too, that the native 
talent for drawing—all carving was done straight from the stone 
tool without any preparatory guiding lines—should not be turned 
to account. Our technical schools should encourage industry in 
the younger generation, and teach the youths to emulate the 
talent of bygone artists. 
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Che Longest Pleasure. 


Cuaprer I, 


“Now hatred is by far the longest pleasure: 
Men love in haste, but they detest at leisure.”— Byron. 


TE room was very still. The atmosphere seemed charged with 
expectancy, and the woman who was lying on the couch in the 
firelight shot curious glances towards the girl in the window 
seat at the farther end of the longroom. For her own part these 
enforced pauses in life bored her as much as the entr’acte of a 
twice-seen play, and she was half-contemptuous, half envious of 
the youth which was still a-quiver with happiness and excitement. 

“T have been thinking,” she said suddenly, “that, if you caro 
to go up to my room, you will be able to make out the dog-cart a 
good ten minutes before it gets here—the opera glasses are in the 
left-hand drawer.” 

No answer. Lady Rose waited a full minute, and then she 
spoke again. 

“ Philippa.” 

“Yes.” 

“T think I have only managed to remember two quotations in 
the whole course of my existence, and the truth of one of them I 
have always doubted. It may interest you to know that you 
confirm the truth of the other. Youdon’t want to know what it 
is? Never mind, I will be generous, and tell you. It is a saying 
of Whyte Melville’s, that all women are humbugs, but that 
particularly good women, like you, are far bigger humbugs than 
we whose pretensions to virtue are less remarkable.” 

“Oh!” 

Lady Rose Marchant Jaughed. Philippa Carne was wont to 
liken the pretty musical laugh to that of some mechanical toy. 

“You laugh some three or four times a day,” she once protested, 
“but it is always without sympathy, and it is generally 
without reason. When you heard how poor Mr. Abchurch fretted 
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for his wife, you laughed ; and when Mr. Marchant said how sorry 
he was to leave you the last time he went up to town, you 
laughed again. You ought to go on the stage, and be taught to 
do it in the proper places.” 

The present laugh ended in murmured disapproval of Philippa’s 
discourtesy. 

“... orif you are not polite enough to contradict me, you 
might be clever enough to fire up from injured innocence, and ask 
me what I mean.” 

“T know, thank you.” 

Philippa put down her book, and looked straight across the big 
room to where her tormentor lay lazily playing with her rings. 

“You mean that I am sitting here because I can look down 
the avenue, and that I am watching to see Mr. Lewis Kennedy 
drive up it. You mean that I am so anxious to see him that I 
might as well behave like a kitchen-maid at once, and stand 
spying him out from your balcony. Now as this is absolutely 
contrary to fact, I can only suppose that annoying me affords you 
amusement. I am sorry I cannot congratulate you on a very 
high class style of entertainment.” 

“Yes, they shall go up to Streeter. I am sure they want 
cleaning,” her companion announced meditatively. ‘Philippa, 
my child, when you want to be believed you must avoid being 
over-emphatic, and you mustn’t use such long words. Now if 
anyone speaks to you again as I have... what? They wouldn’t 
dare? Oh yes, they would, especially if they enjoyed seeing your 
eyes flashing. If they do, Philippa, just shrug your shoulders 
and say ——” 

“I am not listening,” said Philippa. 

She had risen, and now camejforward slowly into the circle 
thrown by the firelight. She was a tall girl, accounted beautiful 
by many people who remained unshaken in their belief, in spite 
of the cold water which others threw upon their enthusiasm. 
But then to admire her, one had also to admire the personality 
which gave character to her face: there was nothing of the help- 
less pussy-cat order of woman about Philippa Carne, 

“T didn’t mean to tease,” said Lady Rose plaintively. ‘ Have 
youever known me so silly as consciously to ruffle any one on 
whom I was dependent? and I shall see no one but you until that 
gentleman with the tabooed name appears.” 

Philippa smiled at last. 

“‘ How can you be so absurd?” she demanded. “ Mr. Kennedy 
ought to be flattered at the amount of discussion he provokes, 
What made you ask him when you know 0 little about him?” 
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“Mainly because he fished so hard for an invitation whenever 
I met him last season. And then Henry nourishes a mistaken 
belief that he was fond of him in schoolboy days ——” 

“ Why mistaken?” Philippa asked quickly. 

Her tone suggested that it would have been strange indeed if 
anyone had not been fond of this old friend of hers. 

“Why? Oh, because Henry has never been fond of anybody 
in his life, so he must be mistaken,” returned his wife. “ But 
still he thinks he was, and now that Ken, as he calls him, has 
come into a good deal of money, he is naturally reminded of the 
fact, and has asked him down with most touching anxiety to 
renew their friendship. But he was booked to go yachting, and 
then he had rented a shooting somewhere, so he could not come 
until to-day.” 

“Tt is strange he should chance to come just when you are 
alone. That so seldom happens,” Philippa said softly. 

She knelt down on the tiger skin in front of the fire, and the 
flame-sparkles lit up her happy eyes and slightly smiling mouth. 
Her friend wanted to keep her in this softer mood until Ken 
should have seen her, so she contented herself with demurely 
echoing “ very strange,” and with trying to remember if she had 
ever sat as this girl sat now, and day-dreamed as happily. Probably 
not, she decided ; and probably too it was because she had had no 
pleasant experiences of married life that she was so anxious 
Philippa should do better. It is the salvation of a good many of 
us to realise that the human outlook is not uniformly black just 
because we ourselves have had smoked glasses forced upon us, and 
Lady Rose took as healthy an interest in a possible love-story, as 
if she herself had been the most exultant of wives. 

Three years ago Philippa was living with an old aunt, and they 
had boarded a couple of men whom the elder woman described as 
“paying guests,” and the younger as “lodgers.” One of them 
had given much trouble, and had finally decamped leaving behind 
‘him a variety of unpaid bills in lieu of an address. The other 
was Lewis Kennedy. 

Philippa, in discussing the life which lay on the farther side of 
the old aunt's death, had dwelt upon his sunny good-temper, 
and the heroic manner in which he had swallowed blackened chops 
rather than get the little servant-girl into trouble. She had also 
hazarded a hope that it had not been very wicked to skip Sunday 
evensong occasionally, and sit luxuriously doing nothing while 
Mr. Kennedy read Tennyson to her, naively adding in excuse 
that the Tennyson never lasted long as they always drifted into 
a talk, 
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There would have been slight foundation for Lady Rose’s air- 
castle had not Ken himself supplied a corner-stone by his undis- 
guised satisfaction at learning that the girl who was then at 
the Hampshire home as her “ companion,” was none other than 
Philippa, whose whereabouts he had vainly tried to discover. 

One needed neither wisdom nor diplomacy with Ken. He was 
crudely transparent, and would have made it clear to the meanest 
intelligence that he wanted more than anything else on earth to 
be invited to the Marchants’ place; that he preferred to wait a 
month or two rather than share Miss Carnoe’s society with fellow- 
guests ; and, moreover, that now that he was rich enough to do 
so, he had every intention of asking her to marry him at the 
very earliest opportunity. 

How Philippa would respond to such an impetuous wooing, Lady 
Rose could not feel sure even at this eleventh hour. But the 
lingering doubt vanished, as there fell on their listening ears 
the crunch of the dog-cart wheels on the gravel, and the cheery 
bustle attendant on an arrival. Philippa turned from the door, 
and that momentary glimpse of her averted face had answered the 
unspoken question. It was radiant. 

Ken came in alone, stalwart and honest-eyed, making no effort 
at all to disguise his inordinate pleasure at finding himself in the 
New House. He shook hands warmly with his hostess, and 
looked openly at Philippa as he did so, 

“You haven’t forgotten me, have you? Don’t condemn me 
to begin our friendship over again. I want to pick it up exactly 
where we dropped it in Coleherne Road. Yes, thank you, Lady 
Rose, the train was quite up to time ; I mean I think it was half 
an hour late. Marchant will be in directly. He has taken the 
cart round to the stables himself, for he is fidgety about the mare. 
Isn’t it strange we should meet here, Miss Carne, after all these 
years?” 

“It is not three years yet,” said Philippa smiling, “ and 
time passes so quickly.” 

“Does it?” said Ken simply. “It didn’t with me.” 

Over the tea cups Ken made various and strikingly unoriginal 
remarks about his recent yachting. 

“After starving at the Bar, and pretending to stick indoors 
all day for the sake of business, just because one is too poor 
to go out, you have no idea how uncommonly jolly it is to go 
about and enjoy oneself,” he ended. “I am awfully grateful 
to my uncle for icaving me his money, but I am more grateful 
still that I had it before the season began. I never went yachting 
in my life before.” 
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Lady Rose looked at him with friendly eyes. Jerry, the only 
child of the house, was perched upon his knees: the dogs, having 
also found their way in with the tea tray, were stretched 
amicably at his feet. 

“You will be buying a yacht yourself next, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Oh! please don’t,” he remonstrated. “All my friends call 
me Ken. And I don’t know yet about the yacht, Lady Rose. 
It,” he stole a side glance at Philippa, “ it all depends.” 

“ This fire is so hot,” said Philippa suddenly. 

She put up a hand to shield her face, and Jerry was instantly 
dislodged that Ken might go in search of a hand-screen. 

“No, this new money of mine has made me a philosopher,” he 
went on presently, with the boyish laugh that most people found 
infectious. “I used to think poverty was horrible, but now 
I can appreciate it properly as a very excellent institution—that 
is of course so long as you get out of it.” 

“ What was the first thing you did?” Philippa asked him. 

She had gained courage now that her face was in shadow, 
though to her own ears her voice still sounded uneven. In the 
intensity of her gladness it was difficult to keep it level, and this 
annoyed her, since, after all, there was nothing specially to be 
glad about. 

“T went out and bought Browning.” 

“You bought Browning!” She put the feather screen down 
on her lap, and surveyed him with eyes of the frankest amaze- 
ment. “But you don’t understand two lines of him! What 
was the use of doing that?” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” said Ken. ‘One must do something. 
I don’t pretend to understand the fellow, but I remembered when 
we were talking about fortunes once, you said that if ever you 
came into one, that was the first thing you would do. So I 
thought I had better do it.” 

His tone was perfectly matter-of-fact, and Lady Kose inwardly 
applauded it. She was so tired of the obvious cleverness of the 
tactics of her own household, so weary of the social wires her 
husband pulled for reasons other than those assigned, of his 
verbal weapons and of her own stooping to the use of them, that 
the honest stupidity of this old school-fellow of his not only 
amused her but compelled her admiration. 

“T wonder why Henry was so keen on my asking him down 
here? I think I should have withdrawn the invitation if it had 


not been for Philippa. Has he been losing again, and does 


he want money? Or is it for something else?” 
It worried her until, born of the worry, her thought shaped 
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itself into a momentary resentment against those very qualities 
which five minutes before had delighted her. No man had the 
right to show himself to the world as frankly and ingenuously 
as did Ken. Putting scruples out of the question, it was a 
positive challenge to keener wits. It must be a matter of money, 
since he was so clearly one to give it for the asking. It was 
a shock to her when she remembered the date. It was the tenth 
of October, and she knew her husband would take the trouble 
neither to win nor borrow money when her own dividends had 
been so recently paid. She was sure of him in that way at least, 
and from the surety she drew some poor sort of comfort. Many 
wives, she knew, had not even that hold. 

“Come along, Jerry-boy. We will go and look at that poor 
puss of yours, and make her comfortable for the night before the 
dressing-bell rings. What do you say? Father said he would 
do it, but perhaps you had better make sure. Do you know, 
Jerry, I really think you had. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. Well 
Ken, then. No, no. You mustn’t hurry. Dinner won’t be for 
an hour yet. Take care of him, Philippa. Come, Jerry.” 

Ken shut the door upon mother and child, and went back 
to his seat with a very dissatisfied look upon his face. 

“TI can’t understand that woman,” he said abruptly, with a 
jerk of his head to the doorway. ‘I never could understand her 
in town. One moment she is kind and altogether attractive, and 
the next she says something that rubs you up all the wrong way. 
What business has she to sneer at Marchant like that, and to his 
own child too? It’s vile bad taste.” 

“Ah! don’t say that,” Philippa said involuntarily. “I love 
her. She is so good to me.” 

“She would not be human if she weren’t, Miss Carne. It 
must be easy to be good to you. But I’m fond of old Marchant. 
I always was when I fagged for him at Eton, and to be given 
away before people as she used to give him away in town, must 
be enough to try the patience of a saint.” 

“Then possibly for that very reason if does not try Mr. 
Marchant’s,” said Philippa drily. “I don’t think you can have 
seen much of him these last few years. Lady Rose may be 
wrong sometimes—in fact, I know she is, and I tell her so myself 
—but when a woman behaves so nobly as she does in big matters, 
I think she may be forgiven if she loses her temper occasionally 
in small ones, To put up with a man like that——” 

Ken broke in amazedly. 

“Do you know you are the first living creature I ever heard 
say a word against Henry Marchant! You are prejudiced, 
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Miss Carne. Your affection for his wife has blinded you. Every- 
one speaks well of him.” 

“ Everyone does not live with him,” said the girl obstinately. 
“You used to be amused at my strong opinions. Do you care 
to be amused now? Well, I hate him.” 

Ken crossed and uncrossed his feet, and fidgeted uneasily. 
How foolish it was to have stumbled into a discussion about the 
Marchants, when, compared to the delight of agreeing with 
Philippa, he did not care two pins which of them was right and 
which wrong. He had been prepared by something Marchant 
had let drop at the club to find she had become a partisan 
in this uncomfortably divided household, but he had not imagined 
she would feel so bitterly on the subject. 

“Tn her position, poor child, it is very much more satisfactory 
for her that she should dislike me than my wife if she must 
dislike someone, although it is a pity perhaps she should show 
it so openly. Better for her to face the truth? Oh, nonsense, 
man! ‘The thing to be considered is the girl’s own comfort.” 

This was what Marchant had said, and Ken, recalling it, felt 
that he owed his friend a good deal for taking so temperate a 
view of the matter. It could not be pleasant to be disliked 
by Philippa, and it was kindly of Marchant not to resent it. 

“ How long have you lived with these people, Miss Carne ? ” 

“ Eight months.” 

“And before then? Come! I think you owe it to me to tell 
me something, for I never had such a facer in all my life as when 
I went back to Coleherne Road, and found the house was to let. 
Why on earth did you not write to me when your aunt died?” 

Unconsciously Philippa’s chin went half an inch higher. Ken 
hailed the well-remembered gesture with a half-laugh. 

“Of course you wouldn’t; it was stupid to ask. But I think 
you might have had a little mercy on me all the same. One 
doesn’t care to lose sight of one’s . . . I mean people one knows 
—in that way, or at least I don’t. You might have sent me 
a line to the Temple just to mention your intended disappearing.” 

Philippa laughed, and bent her head over her watch, wondering 
when the bell would ring. 

“Not yet,” said Ken decisively. He slid a jealous hand over 
the watch, and dropped on to the couch beside her. “You 
needn’t be in such a hurry to go and dress. Do you know you 
haven’t told me yet that you are glad to see me.” 

“ Haven't 1?” 

“You are, aren’t you?” 

“You say that I am. Oh, you mustn’t lean forward. I am 
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making pictures in the fire, and you have come right in the line 
of my robber’s cave.” 

“T can make pictures too,” he responded, leaning back obediently. 
“Try to see mine, won’t you? I can see a dingy little back-room 
with a ground-glass window, and a man with a heap of dry law 
books before him, and a wet towel, and some coffee, and the usual 
paraphernalia. He is very mucl®in the blues, poor fellow: 
he generally was. And then the door opens, and a girl comes in 
and looks at him—are my pictures quite clear to you, Miss 
Carne?” 

“T see the man,” said Philippa demurely, “but not the towels 
or the coffee. Don’t you think he is reading the Sketch or one of 
the sporting papers? He generally was.” 

“T don’t think you can be looking between the right bars. 
Come a little nearer this way, won’t you? No, more still... 
That coal with the jagged piece sticking out is the door where she 
is standing, and that bright flaming bit round it is exactly like 
the light that used to come with her coming.” 

Ken’s cheery, rather loud tones had softened. He wondered if 
she were listening to the noisy beating of his heart. 

“Tt isn’t only in the fire that I see that, Miss Carne. I used 
to see it in my rooms when I was poor. I saw it even clearer 
when I grew rich. Do you ever have time to think of the old 
days too, or are you too busy and too happy ?” 

“No, I remember. But then how could I forget when itis such 
a little time ago, and I have such a good memory ?” 

“ You wouldn’t remember them if you had not a good memory ? 
Ah, don’t laugh, for you know what I mean. You forget all about 
our Tennyson evenings; and our dreams of the Woolsack; and 
the Kensington Cinderellas when we used to quarrel about who 
should pay the cabs. And I don’t mind betting that you never 
give a thought to that delicious August walk through Richmond 
Park, and ——” 

“July, Ken,” 

“No, really it was August. Do you think I could forget?” 

“Tt was the last day in July, and I was wearing the only white 
gown I had in the world. It had got stained somehow on one 
shoulder, and so I made you walk the other side of me, and hoped 
you wouldn’t guess why. That was the day you said I was 
superstitious.” 

“To be sure! We stood with our backs to an elm, and stared 
at the broad stretch of sunshine before us ——” 

“Very much as we are staring at this warm stretch of fire- 
light on the carpet now.” 
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“Yes, very much as you are: IJ am looking at something else 
And you said in the most tragic way possible, ‘ Now if that sun- 
shine remains unshadowed for one whole minute we shall have a 
whole year of happiness. But if it clouds over, or something 
passes to disturb it, then we shall be wretched.’ Shal! we try the 
charm again as a token of luck to come?” 

“No, no,” cried Philippa quickly. “Look! It is half in 
shadow.” 

She put out a hand to grip his, while with the other she pointed 
to the darkened patch of carpet at their feet. 

“Tt is an ill omen, Ken.” 

She turned her startled face towards him, but before he could 
answer, @ reassuring voice came from behind them. 

“T am all penitence for having scared you, Miss Carne. Pray 
forgive me, The shadow was mine,” said Henry Marchant. 
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(To be continued.) 








